AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.-—CowPEr. 
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IF WE WERE AS RICH AS MR. CARNEGIE. 


If Wwe were as rich as Mr. Carnegie we think we would offer to erect on the boundaries of several adjacent Christian 
Nations colossal statues similar to The Christ of the Andes. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CHRIST OF THE 
ANDES. 


At the request of several 
persons who intend to write 
for the one thousand dollar 
prize offered by our Amer- 
ican Humane Education 
Society for the best drama 
of “The Christ of the 
Andes,’’ we have extended 
the time of competition to 
March 1, 1908. 


We want the most sub- 
lime drama that has ever 
been written since Christ 
was born—one that will be 
translated into the lan- 
guages of all Christian na- 
tions and which all Chris- 
tian men and women will 
want to see. 


If our first offer of a 
thousand dollars does not 
bring the drama we want, 
we intend to have our 
American Humane Educa- 
tion Society make a second 
offer of double the amount, 
with the condition that the 
drama shall be the sole 
property of our American 
Humane Education Soci- 
ety, which shall copyright 
it and then give its free use 
to all persons in all nations 
who will undertake to have 
it properly presented. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


“THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES.” 


The statue is twenty-six feet high and stands 
upon a gigantic column of granite. 


SENORITA HUIDOBRO’S ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURE ON “THE CHRIST OF 
THE ANDES.” 

Senorita Huidobro is now making her fall 
arrangements for the delivery of her splen- 
didly illustrated lecture on ‘The Christ of 
the Andes,”’ which has received the universal 
approval of every audience she has addressed. 
To give its splendid pictorial illustrations, 
something like a hundred or more, costs in 
each case about ten dollars, and the Senorita, 
giving it in the interests of our American Hu- 
mane Education Society, ought not to receive 
less than twenty-five dollars from every audi- 
ence she addresses, and in fact fifty dollars 
would be a more appropriate response. 

How far the American Humane Education 
Society will continue her lectures must de- 
pend upon what her audiences may contribute. 

Her address is 116 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 


Among the many letters we are receiving 
from various parts of our country and else- 
where in regard to ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,”’ 
we publish the following from E. G. D. 
Holden, Esq., United States Commissioner 
at Coquille, Oregon: 

Coquille, Oregon, July 20, 1907. 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Sir,—I am pleased to see in the 
current number of Our Dumb Animals so 
many notices of The Christ of the Andes and its 
good promises for the future. The picture of 
that monument in your June issue struck me 
as such a permanent preacher for the peace 
of the world that I cut it out, mounted it and 
put it up among the many pictures in my 
“‘den’’, as a treasure which ought to be framed 
in gold, and made a tireless preacher in every 
household in the land. 

As “‘Orator of the Day”’ on the 4th inst. 
at Arago, on our beautiful river, before an 
audience estimated at from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand people, as gleaned from your 
paper I gave them the history of this most 
wonderful world monument from start to 


finish. I made that silent, yet always speak- 
ing statue, on the snow-crowned Andes, a 
text for the best section of my address, as it is 
and must ever remain a lasting monument for 
peace, concluding my remarks on that topic 
with these words: 

‘And there it stands, grand, peculiar, divine, 
solitary, awe-inspiring, alone, a preacher for 
all time, as its dear original has been for 
nineteen centuries and will ever continue to 
be, of love and peace. And of this monu- 
ment, the first of its kind in the world’s his- 
tory, what more of it? 

‘“‘Now I am not a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet, but I will say this and say it believ- 
ing it will come true. In a little time that 
monument will become the world’s mecca of 
peace. Thousands of people and perhaps 
millions will have thronged to those mountain 
heights to see it. Electric railways will be 
built from both nations to carry people there, 
and mammoth mountain hostelries will be 
erected for the comfort and entertainment 
of the wayfarers and pilgrims from all lands. 

“And there it will stand forever—The 
Christ of the Andzs—the world’s advocate of 
peace, and always saying ‘Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than shall the 
people of Argentina and of Chili break the 
peace to which they have pledged themselves 
at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.’ ”’ 

And thus from the extreme west of our 
blessed country to its extreme east I send 
greetings in honor of the greatest advocate 
for the world’s peace—The Christ of the Andes. 

Very sincerely, 
Yours always, , 
E. G. D. HOLDEN. 


A GREAT ARMY FOR PEACE. 


Our readers will remember that we sent a 
large amount of our literature, to the recent 
convention of teachers of the United States, 
held at Los Angeles, California. 

We were glad to receive on August 6th a 
kind letter from Mrs. Alice L. Park, chairman 
of the Humane Education committee, telling 
how eagerly what we sent out was taken by 
teachers gathered from all over our country. 
She adds that it was a great opportunity. 

Over half a million of American teachers 
were represented in that convention. We 
sent to them, with other matter, many thou- 
sands of copies of The Christ of the Andes and 
a fine picture of the statue of Christ, made 
from the melted cannon of the two nations. 
The result has been the unanimous passage 
of as strong a resolution in favor of peace and 
the prevention of war as could possibly have 
been written, from which we take the follow- 
ing: 

“We believe that the forces of the world 
should be organized and operated in the in- 
terest of peace and not of war. We believe 
that the material, social, and commercial 
interest of the people of the United States and 
the whole world demand that the energies of 
the governments and of the people be relieved 
of the burdens of providing at an enormous 
expense the armaments suggested by the 
desire for supremacy in war. We further 
believe that the fear of war and the possi- 
bility of war would alike decline if the gov- 
ernments would rely more on the sentiment of 
the people and less on the strength of their 
armies and navies.” 

(We sincerely hope that Congress and our 
President will give most serious thought to 
the words of this resolution, passed by the 
representatives of more than half a million 
American teachers at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. ) GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT CAN THE SCHOOLS DO TO AID 
THE PEACE MOVEMENT? 
Under the above title there comes to our 
table an article by Hon. Nathan C. Scheffer, 
president of our National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in which he declares ‘“‘that our text 


books, our examinations, and our instruction 
in schools should glorify the arts of peace 
above the arts of war and history should be 
taught in such a way that pupils will write 
the names of the poet, the orator, the artist, 
the inventor, the educator, the jurist, the 
student, the philanthropist, to a higher place 
in the temple of fame than that occupied b 
the victorious general or the successful ad- 
miral. Our teaching of history should create 
the kind of public sentiment that will make 
it unpopular, if not impossible, for a ruler to 
commence a war except as a last resort for 
the maintenance of justice, law, and order 
among nations. 

“The introduction of rifle practice into 
— schools is now advocated and it has 

en argued that boys at the age of thirteen 
can learn to shoot with marvelous accuracy. 
The development of skill in shooting may be 
desirable on the part of those who join the 
army or the state constabulary, but if during 
a strike every striker was a skilled rifle-man, 
the difficulties in maintaining order would be 
infinitely multiplied. On the shores of the 
Atlantic the Jamestown Exposition adver- 
tises the greatest military and naval display 
the world has ever seen in days of peace. On 
the shore of the Pacific, in the city of ‘the 
Angels’ this association, which represents the 
largest bodies of educators in the world, has 
met to discuss the problems of education. 
Shall we stand on the side of peace or war? 
Perhaps for police purposes, if not for national 
protection, we shall need a small army and 
navy during coming centuries, but as soon as 
the three and one-half millions of teachers in 
the schools of the civilized world shall begin 
in earnest and with skill to inculcate the sen- 
timent of peace and the principles of justice 
and fair dealing in the treatment of weaker 
nations we may hope for the dawn of an era 
of peace that is worthy of the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace.”’ 

(This is precisely what we have been ad- 
vocating for years and more recently have 
repeatedly declared that no congress at The 
Hague can bring about peace between nations 
until the children in the schools of those 
nations, by Bands of Mercy or otherwise, 
are humanely educated. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE INFERNAL INFLUENCES OF THE 
JAMESTOWN CELEBRATION. 


We find in the Florence Crittenton Maga- 
sine of August the following: ‘‘More than 
ten thousand people are gathered here, with 
the expectation of making money. Out of 
the fifty hotels, forty-five have saloon licenses, 
and a majority of them have dance halls. 
Fortune tellers and fakirs are found on every 
hand. Within a stone’s throw is situated one 
of the largest military encampments ever held 
in time of peace, where thousands of regular 
soldiers are encamped and thousands of volun- 
teers, who are, perhaps, for the first time in 
their lives having the experience of camp life. 

“Tossing on my bed in an upper room in a 
hotel, my ears were regaled all through the 
hours of the night with such expressions of 
degradation and obscenity as I never dreamed 
that human lips could utter and looking 
through the dim moonlight I could see the 
uniformed figures of mere boys standing on 
the street corners, from whom these sounds 
came. 

“Stories too terrible for ears polite are 
brought in each day by our workers, until 
our very heart turns sick within us at the 
thought of what the next few months mean at 
this Jamestown celebration.” 

The writer goes on to tell of the dance halls, 
with their women lost to virtue and the men, 
simply brutes whom it would be an insult to 
human beings to call men. 

[We remember that eight midshipmen were 
drowned while on their way back to their ship 
from a midnight dance.] 


GEO, T. 


ANGELL. 
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ABOUT PUTTING ARMY RIFLES INTO 
THE HANDS OF THE SCHOOLBOYS 
IN ALL OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The plan of President Roosevelt to have 
the boys in all our American public schools 
taught to use army rifles, and encouraged to 
have competitions in shooting, seems to us 
about as dangerous as it would be to teach 
them by experiments and otherwise how to 
most skillfully explode sticks of dynamite 
whenever they choose to indulge in that kind 
of amusement. 

Our view is that putting army rifles into 
the hands of all our schoolboys would involve 
great danger not only to useful birds, cats, 
dogs and various domestic animals, but also 
to thousands of human beings and particu- 
larly to those residing in country places. We 
saw sometime since that several schoolboys 
(we think it was in Augusta, Maine) became 
so excited over the heroism of hunting that 
they secured a shot gun and shot several 
cows that were quietly grazing in a field. 

It is quite proper of course that our United 
States soldiers, State militia and police should 
have rifles and know how to use them, but the 
plan of putting them into the hands of a mil- 
lion schoolboys reminds us of what we have 
often said before, that it would be well to 
have a secretary of peace as well as a secre- 
tary of war in our President’s cabinet. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CUBAN WAR. 
From Report of Speech by Hon. Thos. E. Watson of 
Georgia [in Boston Transcript.] 

“No citizen,”’ he said, “‘was more apprecia- 
tive than he of the brave men who were in the 
army. They had displayed magnificent pa- 
triotism. But a more unnecessary war one 
people never waged against another. The news- 
papers wanted war because of sensationalism; 
the politicians wanted war to wipe out the 
Populist party.’’ But he reached the climax 
of denunciation when he declared that ‘‘mur- 
der is murder to him whether a thousand men 
are killed at once or only one man’s throat is 
cut. No republic can own empires across the 
sea and not fall. Imperialism means the em- 
peror. A powerful army and navy means an 
aristocracy and a tax-burdened people to pay 
for it all.’ 


THE DENVER COLORADOAN ON THE 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

The Denver Coloradoan of August 8th in its 
leading editorial takes the ground that The 
Hague Conference is likely to do more harm 
than good, because all they are doing is a 
long-winded palaver of how to make war nice 
and pleasant. On the contrary, the Colora- 
doan urges that the only way to get rid of it is 
to say, as General Sherman did, that ‘‘war is 
hell,”’ and then make it as hellish as possible. 

Our impression from this article is that the 
Coloradoan would let our generals and ad- 
mirals wear, as their proper weapons, butcher 
knives instead of swords. 

The article closes, ‘‘While we must have 
war let it be as ferocious as it is possible to 
make it. That may prevent young men from 
going wild to the front in national brawls, to 
which nations urge their young men under 
the plea of patriotism. The true patriot is 
the man who lives peaceably, makes the 
world happier for his presence, and gives his 
life and strength to some useful purpose.” 


(Our view is that if the Christian nations 
of the world will follow the example of ‘‘The 
Christ of the Andes” and then begin to carry 
humane education into all their schools, they 
will accomplish more towards the prevention 
of international wars than can be accom- 
plished by Hague Congresses. ) 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Why was it that while the other American 
colonies were in constant fights, Wm. Penn 


lived in perfect peace with all the Indian 
tribes about him? ‘ 


A GREAT 
BOMBARDMENT. 
August 1, 1907.—Last 

night (as previously) the 
big guns of our great bat- 
tleships and harbor forts 
have kept awake during 
several hours some hun- 
dreds of thousands of our 
quiet citizens (sick and 
well). 

Exactly what is the ob- 
ject of these nightly bom- 
bardments we do not 
know. They shook our 
summer home, thirteen 
miles away, and kept us 
awake, and suggest to 
us that if our politicians 
should ever contrive to 
get us into a war with 
any first class European 
power our sea shore prop- 
erty will not be worth 
ten cents on a dollar, and 
the sooner all our savings 
banks depositors can 
transfer their savings 
elsewhere the better will 
be their chances of not 
losing their money. 

We think if these 
nightly bombardments 
had been attempted at 
Oyster Bay our President 
would have ordered their 
immediate discontin- 
uance. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BONNIE BOY. 


From “Buffalo Horse World.” 


BATTLESHIPS OF WAR AND BATTLE- 
SHIPS OF PEACE. 

We have in our President’s Cabinet a sec- 
retary of war. We want also, as we have 
often suggested in this paper, a secretary of 
peace. So while we are constantly building 
great battleships of war we want our govern- 
ment to build and own a few great battle- 
ships of peace, which, whenever hurricanes, 


earthquakes, pestilence, or other great calami- | 


ties threaten any part of our human race 
with famine, can be promptly loaded and sent 
at government expense to relieve suffering. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 

Ambassador Reid, speaking in London on 
Thursday, coupled King Edward and our 
President in a toast, as ‘‘two men who share 
the belief that in preparation for war is to be 
found the greatest security for peace.”’ 

Will this outgrown theory and present day 
delusion never lose its force? 
it may have been, and often was true. The 
castles of the robber barons in feudal times 
were exempt from attack in proportion as 
they were thought to be invulnerable. But 
was there ever a castle or a city so well pre- 
pared against attack or siege as to esca 
assault? A man travelling on business in the 
old world two or three centuries ago deemed 
it prudent to be accompanied with a strong 
guard, as they do in certain places now that 
are not wholly redeemed from barbarism. 
The early settlers in America built stockades 
around their towns, and carried guns with 
them to church, for protection against the In- 
dians. 

None of these precautions are deemed 
necessary now. Why should nations now 
feel obliged to maintain armies and navies 
as the Goths and Vandals, the Romans and 
Gauls, and the war-making nations the last 
century did? Is civilization a failure? 

It is not historically true that ‘‘in prepara- 
tion for war is to be found the greatest secur- 
ity for peace.’’ The rulers of France thought 
they were well prepared for war in 1870, and 
so seized upon an alleged affront by the Prus- 
sian King to their ambassador to precipitate 
a conflict for which they had been planning. 
The Germans were even better prepared, and 


In former times | 


so readily accepted the challenge. If both 
owers had not deemed themselves equipped 
as the fray there would have been no war. 
The same situation existed before the 
recent war between Japan and Russia. Japan 
was armed andeager. Russia was strong and 
ready. Hence the war, that cost hundreds 
of thousands of lives and hundreds of millions 
in treasure. 
On the other hand, the United States was 
for seventy years quite unprepared for attack 
by a first class naval power, and yet was never 


| more assured of ‘‘peace with all nations’ 
GEO. T. ANGELL. | 


| our own business and su 


because of our traditional eres of minding 
mitting interna- 


| tional differences to arbitration. 


There ought to be no more reason to-day 
why any civilized nation should maintain a 
standing army and a great navy than there is 
for a citizen to wear a coat of armor and em- 

loy a band of fighting men, or carry a bowie 

nife in his belt and a six-shooter in each 
boot-leg, as he goes about his business. The 
“greatest security for peace’ is in being 
peaceful.— Boston Sunday Herald, July 21, 
1907. 


We receive the above from a highly re- 
spected Boston clergyman, who writes: ‘I 
enclose an editorial from yesterday’s Boston 
Herald, which is an utterance after your own 
heart. I enjoy your repeated denunciations 
of war. You are doing your part to build 
up a correct public sentiment on this subject.” 


HUMANE SOCIETIES. 


Many of the Humane Societies in our coun- 
try are for the joint prevention of cruelty to 
children and cruelty to animals. How much 
of the funds given them by wills or otherwise 
will go for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren and how much for the prevention of cru- 
elty to animals will depend, of course, on the 
votes of their present and future directors. 
In Massachusetts we have separate societies 
for children and animals and all funds given 
to each go to the objects for which ba are 
given. We are a life member of both kinds 
of societies, but are sure that it is much better 
to have separate societies and would be much 
better to have separate conventions. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE PREVENTION OF SUFFERING. 


While it is of utmost importance that every- 
thing possible be done to relieve the sufferings 
of human beings it is well for the friends of 
animals to remember (Ist) that the number 
of living animals liable to suffering is a hun- 
dred [perhaps a thousand] times larger than 
the number of human beings; (2nd) that for 
every society established for the prevention 
of suffering to animals there are probably 
more than a hundred for the prevention of 
suffering to human beings and that in the 
making of wills it is important to make it sure 
that money given for the relief of animal suf- 
fering shall be used for no other purpose; and 
(8rd) that the great work of humane educa- 
tion is vastly more important than prosecu- 
tions which often only protect animals in the 
presence of humane witnesses, and subject 
them to greater cruelties when no: such wit- 
messes are present. 

What we consider to be our most impor- 
tant work is the sending by our American 
Humane Education Society every month this 
paper to the editors of every newspaper and 

ine in America north of Mexico, who in 
their turn talk to more than sixty millions of 


readers. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ABOUT THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The American Humane Education Society 
was incorporated by a special act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1889. It has power to 
hold a million of dollars. Its objects are: 
“Glory to God,” “Peace on Earth,” “‘Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature, both Human and Dumb.” Its 

resident is George T. Angell of 19 Milk 
ey Boston; its vice-presidents are Curtis 
Guild, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts, ex- 
Governor John D. Long, Most Reverend 
John J. illiams, Bishop Mallalieu, and 
other prominent gentlemen and Jadies widely 
known. On its board of directors are two 
of our Massachusetts judges, ex-Attorney- 
General Albert E. Pillsbury and other prom- 
inent gentlemen. Its directors are elected 
for life; when one dies another is elected. By 
a special act of the Massachusetts legislature 
its property is held in trust by three trustees, 
Messrs. Alfred Bowditch, Laurence Minot, 
and Thomas Nelson Perkins. All_ three 
are widely known as investors in Boston 
and elsewhere. It has caused to be estab- 
lished more than seventy thousand Bands of 
Mercy, with over two millions members, in all 
our states and territories and elsewhere, 
and claims that by humane education it is 
not only preventing cruelty but protecting 
property and life from incendiary fires, rail- 
road wrecks, and all other forms of outrage. 
It has carried the circulation of the one book 
“Black Beauty” up to over three millions 
copies. By prize offers and otherwise it has 
obtained various other humane stories and 
valuable humane literature, which have had 
wide circulation in our own country and else- 
where, some of them reaching a circulation 
of hundreds of thousands. It has employed 
several missionaries. It sends its organ, 
Our Dumb Animals, every month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
America north of Mexico, to the presidents 
of all Américan universities and colleges 
north of Mexico, and to all members of Con- 
gress. Among the prizes which it has recently 
offered are, First: One of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best drama of “Black Beauty.” 
One of the thirteen plays contributed is al- 
ready arranged to be put into our theatres this 
fall, and others are likely to be. We hope to 
bring these plays before a thousand theatrical 
audiences. 

Second: Six hundred dollars for the best 
essays in favor of and against vivisection, 
which are to be bound together and sent 
widely over the country. 

Third: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best drama of ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,” 


which we hope, sooner or later, to have 
brought before a thousand theatrical and 
other audiences. 

Fourth: One thousand dollars for the best 
story showing the folly and wickedness of 
international wars, which we hope to make 
as useful in their prevention as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was in preventing slavery, and as 
“Black Beauty”: is in preventing cruelty to 
horses. 

Fifth: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the story best calculated to make the rich 
and poor more kind to each other, and so 
harmonize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 

I am sure a story can be written on this 
subject which will do vast good both in our 
own country and elsewhere. I believe that 
every dollar spent for humane education is 
a dollar spent for the prevention of wars, 
incendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime, and I want con- 
tributions from all who are able to give them 
to aid us in carrying out our great work. 

Our recent prize offers are in memory of 
the generous gift of the late Arioch Went- 


worth. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CIRCULATION OF OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS. 


There comes to our table this morning a 
kind letter from the editor of the Okanogan 
Record, the official newspaper of Okanogan 
County, away up on the boundary of the state 
of Washington and British Columbia, in which 
he tells of that wonderful country, not yet 
traversed by railroad, but in which large num- 
bers of excellent horses are raised. He speaks 
with great kindness of the monthly reception 
of our paper, tells of the dramatization of 
“Black Beauty” and how we have carried 
that book up to a circulation of more than 
three million copies, which have probably 
been read by more than ten million readers. 
He says it cannot be read by young or old 
without great profit. 

We have often said to people calling upon 
us, ‘‘If you should happen to go to the northern 
boundary of Alaska or the southern boundary 
of New Mexico or California and see there a 
sign of some little newspaper and should step 
in and inquire whether they received Our 
Dumb Animals from Boston the reply would 
be, ‘We receive it every month and we read 
ed ” 

It is a wonderful monthly circulation we 
have—to about twenty thousand newspapers 
and magazines in our own country aad Brit. 
ish America; also to our humane societies and 
others in all parts of the civilized world. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CAVALRY HORSES FOR GERMANY. 


We regret to see that several thousand 
young horses have been already purchased in 

entucky for use in German armies. We 
sincerely hope that the Congress at The 
Hague, ‘‘The Christ of the Andes” and other 
humane movements may prevent their ever 
being slaughtered on battle fieids. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AT THE SEA SHORE. 


On this July 19th we sit at our chamber 
window at Clifton, on the north shore, where 
we have been spending several days for re- 
cuperation from overwork, and are looking 
out on the broad ocean, which stretches 
away thousands of miles. This whole shore 
is lined with beautiful cottages, apparent] 
filled with happy families and many pa 
children, and all seem to be greatly enjoying 
themselves and the sea air, which comes in 
to us on this specially warm day; and then 
the thought comes to us how important it is 
that we should keep the peace with all na- 
tions and what would be the consequence if 
fire-eating politicians should plunge us into 


a war with any leading European power, how 
all these cottages would be deserted and be of 
little value to those who own them or to 
the investors in our savings banks, who 
have loaned money on large numbers of 
them. 

We think that all who believe there is power 
in prayer should always be ready to pray for 
peace. If we could have our way, war should 
never be declared except by a majority vote 
of the whole nation, and on that question 
every wife and mother should have the right 
to vote. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 
Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republic. 


We receive from Miss Helen I. Parker, who 
holds the office of patriotic instructor of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps for the State of New 
York, which has two hundred and thirty sub- 
ordinate corps, a request for our advice in re- 
gard to humane literature to be used in all 
these corps, and are glad to send her the fol- 
lowing reply: 


Boston, August 7, 1907. 

My Dear Madam,—In answer to your kind 
letter received I order several of our publica- 
tions sent you, and would simply suggest that 
gems of story or poetry which touch the heart 
will have vastly more influence than dry sta-’ 
tistics. 

A little poem read to a school in a New 
Hampshire town attracted the attention of a 
little boy, who became president of the Board 
of Trade of Chicago and held various other 
high offices; with his aid I was enabled to or- 
ganize the Illinois Humane Society, which has 
done a vast good in that state. The little 
boy never forgot the poem. 

What President Hayes once heard when 
he was attending school at Cambridge, Mass., 
led him to put into his message to Congress 
all that I wrote him in regard to the trans- 
portation of animals. He had never for- 
ae what he heard when at school in 

ambridge. 

The superintendent of the public schools 
of Minneapolis, at the close of one of my ad- 
dresses in New Orleans, arose and said he had 
never thought of the importance of teaching 
kindness to animals in his life until he heard 
one of my addresses to the students of Dart- 
mouth College. The result of which was 
that when he left college there was no one 
thing more strongly impressed on his mind 
than the importance of such teaching. 

My address to the Boston Public Schools, 
which I order sent you, contains a very con- 
siderable amount of useful and interesting 
information. You will find in glancing over 
my Autobiographical Sketches and its sup- 

lement, and our other literature sent you, 
ots of matter which may be found useful. 

With kindest wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE DECORATIONS OF OUR OFFICES 
ON OLD HOME WEEK. 


As is widely known by most of our readers, 
Boston had an immense decoration of its 
buildings for Old Home Week. We were 
pleased to see in the Boston Record of July 26th 
that the decorations of our two humane soci- 
eties perhaps attracted more attention than 
any of the rest. They consisted of two large 
frames, on one of which was inscribed, ‘‘The 
American Humane Education Society,” and 
the other, ‘‘The Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” and 
between the two a large picture of the old 
horse ringing the Bell of Atri, which all 
visitors to our offices during several years 
have had the pienure of seeing, and which 
we carried with us to New Orleans and had 
occupy a conspicuous place in our depart- 
ment at the International Exposition there. 


GEO, T. ANGELL. 


“THE CATTLE ON A THOUSAND HILLS ARE HIS.” 


SUFFERING ANIMALS. 
(From Springfield, Mass., Republican. ) 
To the Editor of The Republican: 


Few are hopeful of curbing the rapacity of | 


the giant trusts, but is there no department 


of charitable human effort that can lessen the | 


merciless tortures inflicted by the meat trust 
upon the thousands of animals shipped from 

est to East? The shepherds of old watched 
their flocks with tender solicitude, but the 
greedy and heartless meat packers crowd their 
livestock cars to the suffocation limit with 


innocent lambs for shipment to Boston. | 


After the fatiguing journey of hundreds of 
miles in these overcrowded apartments, ex- 
ag to the burning summer heat, without 
ood or water, train after train emerges from 
the eastern portal of the Hoosac Tunnel with 
these innocent creatures blinded by soot and 


cinders and more dead than alive. The spec- | 


tacle is soul-sickening to one who has wit- 
nessed these heartless cruelties the past week. 
The harrowing sight cries for vengeance upon 


those responsible for it. The Swifts give as a | 


lame excuse for these inhuman transactions 
for cold profit that to dress the animals in the 
West would necessitate an expense for ice, 
hence these most innocent and attractive of 


all animal creatures must suffer a hundred | 
deaths before arriving at the Boston plant | 


where the last spark is snuffed out. 


R. S. CHILDS. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
When Daniel Webster was about to die he 


directed that all his cattle should be driven | 


to his window that he might see them for the 
last time, and as they came to his window 
called each by name. 


Used by kind permission of ‘‘Every Other Sunday.”’ 


| A LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF 
OUR COMMITTEE ON PROSECU- 
TIONS AND ENFORCE- 
MENT OF LAWS. 


Boston, July 25, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Angell,—The only way to sto 
the sufferings of animals in transportation is 
for Congress to forbid their transportation for 
food purposes while living, as they can be 
| transported in cold storage after they become 
meat. 

After the infamous act of Congress, in- 
| creasing the number of hours that cattle can 

remain in the cars without food or drink dur- 
| ing transportation, it is too much to hope 
decent legislation there on any humane matter 
concerning them. 

If the Legislature in this state should pass 
an act that all creatures brought to this mar- 
ket that died in the cars, as young calves are 
| apt to do in transportation, should be confis- 
| cated by the State Board of Health, there 
would be a very different order of things, 
as the brokers and drovers would be care- 
| ful not to purchase the very young animals 
| and so run the risk of losing both freight 

and purchase money on them. 
With kindest wishes, 
Yours as ever, 
HENRY B. HILL. 


| I think that we must try to get from our 
| Massachusetts Legislature next winter the 

law recommended by Mr. Hill, and then it 
| would be a splendid thing to get a similar law 


our country shall confiscate all animals that 


die in transportation. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


| starvation on our great plains. 


| “THE CATTLE ON A THOUSAND HILLS.” 


[From Address of Mr. Angell in Tremont 
Temple, Oct. 19, 1881.] 
“Nor shall I speak to you this evenin 
about the immortality of animals, believe 
in by more than half the human race. The fact 


| is, we have about as much as we can attend to, 
to look after their mortality, without discuss- 


ing much the question of their immortality. 


| I don’t know whether they are immortal or 


not: but I do know that away back in the 
Book of Genesis I find that God made the 


| cattle; in another place, God remembered the 
| cattle; in another, He caused grass to grow for 


the cattle; and in another, The cattle on a thou- 
sand hills are His. Now, if we are taking care 
of God's cattle, are we, or are we not, in his 


| service—just as truly as the minister who 


preaches the gospel, just as truly as the one 
who goes missionary to the heathen? And 
do you think, in the day of final account, 
when we stand before the bar of infinite 
justice to answer for deeds done in the body, 


| God will forget the men who took care of his 


cattle, or the women who took care of his 
cattle? Or will he say to them, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of —_ my 


| creatures, ye have done it also unto me 


“My friends, carry these thoughts home 
with you to-night, and consider what you can 
say or do to help God’s cattle; and if you can 


| say anything, say it; and if Pipe can do any- 


thing, do it; and thank God that you have 
come to this meeting to-night, to learn, per- 


| haps for the first time in your life, a new way 
| of serving him by taking care of Hts cattle.” 
from Congress that Boards of Health all over | : 


Millions of cattle have died of cold and 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


CATTLE TRANSPORTATION. 


There is a vast deal of cruelty in the ship- 
ment of live stock and neshiouladiy of sheep 
from the west to eastern markets. Our 
officers by consultations with our state and 
city Boards of Health and visits to the stock 
yards are doing everything in their power to 
improve present conditions, but greater im- 
provement is much needed, both on the score 
of humanity and because of the effect of 
cruelty in transportation of animals on the 
health of those who eat their meats. 

In addition to the above we are told that 
most of the meats we are eating have been 
kept in cold storage a year or more, while 
fresh killed meats are placed in cold storage 
to be eaten next year or later, and so the 
large dealers by deciding what to sell from 
time to time contrive to control prices. 

We have often recommended the forma- 
tion of societies for the protection of public 
health, which should be as active and ener- 
getic in exposing and preventing great wrongs 
as our societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals are in endeavoring to expose and 
prevent the wrongs done to them. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR CATHOLIC FRIENDS. 


There comes to our table on July 27th a 
remarkable edition of the Boston Pilot, it 
being its seventieth anniversary number, full 
of illustrations and information of great value. 
On its first page we find a splendid picture of 
our good friend, Patrick Donahoe, who 
founded the paper, and whom we never think 
of but with pleasure. When we had the 
double pneumonia some ten years ago he took 
special interest in leaving his important en- 
gagements to come to our home to encourage 
us with his kind presence. We well remem- 
ber one day when he called at our office and 
we said to him, “Donahoe, I have just re- 
ceived a letter from a western paper, in which 
the editor says he never wants to see Our 
Dumb Animals again because we have spoken 
kindly of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Donahoe thought for a moment and then 
simply said, ‘‘I will offer a prayer for him.” 
It was the thought, word and act of a saint. 

John Boyle O’Reilly was another of our 
very best friends. About the last time we 
saw him, happening to call at his office, he 
took down from a book shelf over his table 
our ‘‘Autobiographical Sketches” and said, 
“There, Angell, 1 always keep that book on 
that shelf because I like occasionally to take 
it down and read it.” 

When we went to Chicago to establish a hu- 
mane society in that city, which was at that 
time one of the most cruel cities of the world, 
the Roman Catholic bishop rendered us 
greater assistance than (with one exception ) 
anybody else in the whole city. 

At Jacksonville, Florida, when we estab- 
lished a humane society there, no one took 
deeper interest than the Catholic priest. 

The next winter when we asked the Boston 
School Board (where at that time about every- 
thing proposed resulted in a battle) for the 
privilege of addressing every school in Boston 
one hour, the first man to rise was a Catholic 
lawyer who moved an unanimous vote of the 
committee granting our request, which was 
passed without the slightest opposition. 

When we were establishing our first Bands 
of Mercy we called upon Archbishop Wil- 
liams, who became one of its first members, 
and through his kind assistance we secured 
the formation of Bands of Mercy in paro- 
chial schools. The Archbishop has always 
been one of our best friends, and always given 
us a yearly donation. Through his influence 
we sent to Rome a large number of our best 
oenypuapa to secure the influence of the 

ope to enable us to establish our Bands of 
Mercy and humane societies in Catholic 
countries, and received a most kind reply. 

At Dover, N. H., we were invited to ad- 
dress all the churches in the city (in the city 
hall) Sunday. When we arrived we found 


the Catholic church had been left out. We 
called Sunday morning upon the Catholic 
priest, Father Murphy (now a Monsignore), 
and without the slightest hesitation he gave 
us the whole time of his Sunday School, which 
was so large that we were obliged to speak 
twice. Not only this, but in the afternoon 
ahead of the time of the meeting he put some 
four or five hundred Catholic children in the 
best seats of the city hall, which would only 
hold about fifteen hundred, and had so filled 
the hall that when at the time of the meeting 
the Protestants came, it was estimated that 
some fifteen hundred of them could not get 
in. In fact the president of the New Hamp- 
shire Society was told that it was of no use for 
him to try to get in because the hall was so 
crowded. 

To our good Catholic friend, Hon. Patrick 
A. Collins, mayor of Boston, we were greatly 
indebted for assistance in securing from Con- 
gress an excellent law for the transportation 
of animals. 

We have also had much other help from 
various Catholic friends, including various 
donations, one of five thousand dollars, and 
we have now our Bands of Mercy formed in 
nearly every parochial school of the state. 
All of which goes to show that there is one 
platform on which al] religious sects and de- 
nominations can stand together, in the words 
of the seal of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, for ‘“‘Glory to God, Peace on 
Earth, Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every 
Living Creature’ (both human and those we 
call dumb). GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A LIVELY BISHOP. 


There comes to our table on July 29th, in 
our morning paper, a fine picture of Bishop 
Mallalieu and his address on Boston Common 
in introducing United States Vice-President 
Fairbanks. Some years ago we attended a 
morning service in the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Newton Centre, where Bishop 
Mallalieu was present, and during the morning 
the bishop contrived to take up three collec- 
tions for different objects, the only case we 
ever heard of in our life where three collec- 
tions were taken up in a single service for 
three different objects. 

Some years ago the bishop told us how 
much he was interested in the reading of 
“Black Beauty,” which he thought contained 
nearly all the teachings of a pure Christianity — 
peace, temperance, observance of the Sabbath, 
kindness to animals, and various others. 

Some years ago he reached the age at which, 
under the custom of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, their bishops are declared to be super- 
annuated, which reduced to its literal meaning 
is that they have lived too long in this wicked 
world to be useful as bishops, but from the 
various accounts we have from time to time 
seen of Bishop Mallalieu we are inclined to 
think that he is about the liveliest superan- 
nuated bishop that has ever been heard of 
in this country, and in reflecting upon it we 
are reminded of how an old teacher (we think 
in western New York) upwards of seventy 
years of age was met by a young man one day 
who inquired if he remembered a certain boy 
that used to attend his school. The teacher 
replied that he certainly did, for he was a very 
bad boy. ‘‘Yes,” said the young man, “I 
am the boy and I have made a vow that if 
ever I caught you after I had grown to be a 
man I would give you a thrashing.” ‘All 
right,’ said the teacher, “go ahead.” In 
about two minutes the young man lay on the 
ground with the old teacher on top of him 
and pleading hard to be let up, declared that 
he would wait until the old gentleman was a 
hundred years old before he made another 
attempt. We are inclined to think that any- 
body who thought it advisable to enter into 
any kind of a contest with Bishop Mallalieu 
on the ground that he is superannuated 
would come to be of like opinion. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CALIFORNIA. 


We are glad to receive from Mr. E. L. 
Conger, president of the Pasadena Humane 
Society, California, an interesting letter, ac- 
companied by a number of — re- 
ports, showing that the pastors of all the city 
churches, on the second Sunday of July, 
preached on the Christians’ duty to the crea- 
tures God has intrusted to their care. The 
audiences at these services, Mr. Conger writes 
us, were large and the meetings were very 
successful. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

STRENGTH. 

We have been looking at a herculean hotel 
porter [weighing, as he tells us, 230 pounds], 
who shoulders with perfect ease trunks which 
seem almost as heavy as himself, and carries 
them to the upper stories of the hotel. 

But what is his strength to that of the young 
ensign on one of our naval vessels [weighing, 
perhaps, only 130 pounds], who can calculate 
the exact location of an opposing vessel two 
miles away, and in one minute send a shell 
which will make that vessel a wreck? 

And what is the strength of either of them 
compared to the brain power of a Bismarck, 
which moulded Prussia into a German Em- 
pire; or the brain power of some physically 
delicate man or woman, who through the 
pages of literature moulds the thoughts of 
tens of millions, not only of our own but of 
coming generations? 

Estimate, if you can, the power which Anna 
Sewell brought into the world by that one 
book, “Black Beauty,” which we have already 
caused to be translated into almost every Eu- 
ropean and three Asiatic languages, and of which 
our American Humane Education Society has 
already sent out, and caused to be sent out, 
more than three millions copies. 

As one of our leading American bishops 
said to us one day, it teaches almost every- 
thing that pertains to Christianity— Peace; 
Temperance; Observance of the Sabbath; Glory 
to God; Kindness to every living creature, both 
human and dumb. 

It is already becoming a school book in 
several nations, and will probably be read 
by a hundred millions of the human race after 
we who now live have passed off the stage of 
action. 

Estimate, if you can, the power for good 
which that one physically delicate woman 
was inspired to bring into this world of ours. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CHARLES E. BOLTON. 

We are gratified to receive on August 2nd 
from the eminent writer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, a most interesting 
sketch of her husband, Mr. Charles E. Bolton, 
one of Cleveland’s prominent citizens, of 
whom, among many other similar testimonials, 
Dr. William H. Ward, editor of the New York 
Independent, wrote: ‘‘Your husband was one 
of the choicest of men and I have been proud 
that he was one of the sons of my old alma 
mater. He did a good work for Cleveland. 
Few men have shown such public spirit.” 

To the above we add that Mr. Bolton ren- 
dered us great assistance in organizing a hu- 
mane society at Jacksonville, Florida, subse- 

uently Mrs. Bolton wrote a book entitled 

reat Givers, in which she gave to us some 
pages following or near the pages given by 

er to Mr. Rockefeller. We have long wished 
that Mr. Rockefeller in examining the pages 
given to himself would also read the pages 
she so kindly gave to us and be led there 
to give half a million of dollars to our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, which would 
enable us to enormously increase its work. 

We need not add to those who know us 
intimately that Mrs. Bolton did not give us a 
pace among her great givers on account of a 
arge amount of money, but rather because 
abandoning our profession we had worked 
over twenty years without any pecuniary 
compensation, and given all we could afford 
from our limited means. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


THE FUTURE OF THE HORSE. 


Since the days when steam power was 
utilized for locomotion, the doom of the horse 
has been predicted, says a writer in the Horse- 
shoers’ Journal. With each subsequent in- 
vention of appliances for the help of locomo- 
tion this same talk has been heard. When the 
first passenger train ran on rails stage drivers 
and teamsters shook their heads and sighed 
for the fate which seemed in store for the 
horse. The opposite proved true and the 
demand for the services of the horse was in- 
creased instead of diminished. The bicycle 
was going to do away with the horse, and now 
comes the automobile, and again its fate is 
sealed. The motor comes in closer competi- 
tion with the horse than did the locomotive, 
but still the horse will stay. It is not unlikely 
that naphtha, gasoline, or electricity will re- 
lieve the horse of some of his heavier burdens, 
but the horse reared for man’s pleasure will 
remain. Certainness of his faithful services 
on the one hand and of comradeship in tight 
places on the other have endeared the horse 
to man with a bond of sympathy too strong 
for any whiz-wagon to sever. As long as 
there is pleasure in the exercise of one intelli- 
gence over another, so long as beauty, strength 
and animation challenge admiration, so long 
will the horse remain in the place which he is 
destined to fill, and will remain as the com- 

anion of man. There is something irresist- 
ible about the companionship of a horse. He 
never’ gives advice unasked, nor does he 
“bellow forth his soft complainings’’ when 
the road happens to be a little rough; he 
simply remains with you, faithful, silent, un- 
complaining, ready to ride at your bidding, 
even to death if need be.—Spirit of the West. 


HORSES HAVE HUMOR. 
(From The Livery Stable, N.Y. City.) 


Horses may have no souls but they have 
humor, which for the practical purposes of 
the world is sometimes quite good, and let no 
one doubt they enjoy it. Some time ago a 
fire horse that had been sold to a second hand 
furniture man was coming down the street 
with a load when the signal gong rang in the 
engine house it just happened to pass. The 
old horse had been going at the pace of a nag 
that works by the day. But there was a 
change. 

The driver picked himself up to see his steed 
disappearing around the corner at breakneck 
speed, with bureau drawers and chairs flying 
out behind and littering the street. Away it 
went, like a meteor, ahead of the flying fire 
brigade to the fire, picked out a hydrant and 
backed what was left of the wagon up against 
it. Only then didit stop. But if any doubter 
could have seen the grin on that horse’s face 
as it eyed its driver who came panting up to 
claim it, he would have Pre wt | no longer. 


A LETTER FROM A MOST EXCELLENT 
BOSTON LADY. 


Dear Mr. Angell,—I am sorry to observe 
that the fashion of hogging a horse’s mane 
and forelock is spreading. This practice, 
while a saving of time and ther. deprives the 
horse of his natural protection against flies, 
sun and heat in a very sensitive place. 


July 3ist. E.G. M. 


Lady (in railroad train on windy day )— 
Dear me! I can’t get this window up. Gen- 
tleman (behind) —I would assist you, madam, 
but I presume the railroad company has glued 
the windows down to prevent the loss of pa- 
trons by pneumonia.— New York Weekly. 


We often do more good by our sympathy 
than by our labor. 


SHARP. 


Said an Irishman 
to a telegraph oper- 
ator: you ever 
charge anybody for 
the address of ames- 
sage?’’‘‘No,”’ replied 
the operator. ‘‘And 
do you charge for 
signing his name, 
sir?’’ said the cus- 
tomer. ‘‘No, sir.” 
“Well, then, will ye 
please send this? I 
just want my _ bro- 
ther to know I am 
here,’”’ handing the 
following: “To 
McFlynn —at 

ew York—{signed] 
Patrick McFlynn.”’ 
It was sent asa trib- 
ute to Patrick’s 
shrewdness. 


CHEATING HORSES OUT OF A DRINK. 


It is a good thing for New York that it has 
an art commission to certify to the fitness of 
the creations designed in the name of art for 
the city’s decoration; but it is a bad thing for 
New York when its art commission sacrifices 
common sense to love of the beautiful. Just at 
the present time New York's art commission is 
in disrepute because its art instinct is stronger 
than its humanity. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals some time ago 
started a campaign to secure funds for the 
erection of deteking troughs for horses 
throughout the city. It got the money. It 
secured designs. It petitioned the art com- 
mission for permission to erect troughs from 
the eighty-eight designs submitted in fifty 
places where the horse travel was considerable 
and where drinking troughs ought to be. 
Three of the designs were ea og for certain 
specified sites, while of the fifty sites peti- 
tioned tor only eighteen were allowed, and 
they only on condition that more acceptable 
troughs than those indicated in the plans 
were provided. The objection was that the 
sites petitioned for were so prominent that 
only elaborate, highly artistic troughs should 
be erected there. And so the society that 
thought to make life easier for the beasts of 
burden and the people who gave their money 
to help carry out the good work are powerless 
to give a drink of water where it is needed. 

he art commission’s stand is ridiculous 
and disturbing. Why should a horse’s drink- 
ing fountain be elaborate and highly artistic? 
The best art is that which most perfectly 
adapts the object to its use. The art commis- 
sion could do good service in preventing the 
erection of some much decorated fountain 
that violated the dictates of good art, but that 
it should hold out for some elaborate structure 
will not win it sympathy from the mass of 
thoughtful, sensible people. A stone trough 
that will receive running water and keep the 
water changing for cleanliness’ sake is all that 
is needed, and the plainer and simpler it might 
be the better fitted it would be for the pur- 
pose. All the money the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has collected 
would not put up a wonderful work of art in 
the form of a horse trough; it has, however, 
money sufficient to offer a drink to the city’s 
horses in fifty different places at any moment 
in the twenty-four hours of every day through- 
out the summer, if it were givenachance. In 
the meantime, the difference of opinion re- 
sults in cruel suffering to the horses. 


— New Bedford (Mass.) Standard. 


We have had a good deal of the same kind 
of trouble in Boston, and our opinion is that 
an Art Commission which opposes the erec- 
tion of a reasonable watering trough for horses 
makes of itself an Art Nuisance and deserves 
to be sentenced to pay our highest money 
penalty, two hundred and fifty dollars, for 
cruelty to animals. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THREE FRIENDS. 


A TRUE STORY WHICH WILL BE 
INTERESTING TO MANY OF 
OUR READERS. 
Mr. Geo. T. Angell, 
President of the Mass. Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Dear Sir:—We receive your paper, Our 
Dumb Animals, every month and enjoy read- 
ing it very much. 

We thought it might be of interest to you, 
knowing your great love for animals, as well 
as to the readers of Our Dumb Animals, to 
relate a little incident that occurred at our 
home a few days ago. 

Our papa is a physician and has an office 
in a separate building near the house. When 
he went out to his office, the other day, he 
found sitting on the mat outside the door a 
large bull terrier gazing wistfully up at the 
sign on the door, waiting to be let in. The 
dog was a strange dog that none of us had 
ever seen before, and without a collar. Papa 
found two or three patients waiting to see 
him, and he thought possibly it belonged to 
one of them, but no one knew anything about 
him. When papa came up to the door the 
dog put out his paws and wagged his tail, and 
held out his hind leg which papa found to be 
bleeding very profusely from a deep cut near 
the foot, and he found pools of blood all over 
the piazza. The dog seemed very weak from 
loss of blood. He lay down quietly and_al- 
lowed papa to bathe his leg, dress it and 
bandage it. He remained with us two days, 
and could not bear to have us out of his sight. 

Papa then decided to send him to the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, so we took him in the 
automobile, and felt very sorry to part with 
him. We thought it was an interesting co- 
incidence that a poor stray dog, with a bad 
cut on his leg, should wander to a doctor’s 
office just as though he could read the sign on 
the door. Very truly yours, 

RUTH STEDMAN, 
JOSEPH STEDMAN. 
61 Pond Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
August 13, 1907. 


A CATHOLIC SERMON. 

We are pleased to read, in the Journal of 
Zoophily, an eloquent sermon preached by 
the Rev. Father James L. Hayes at Dallas, 
Texas, on the text, ‘‘The righteous man takes 
care of his beast, but the heart of the godless 
man is cruel.’’ (Proverbs xii, 10). Various 
texts are quoted of Christ’s love for animals. 
Quotations are given from St. Francis at 
Assisi and Pope Pius V; also from Cardinals 
Manning and Zigliaras The Rev. Father 
quotes at the close of his sermon: 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

For the good Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 1907. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month fifteen 
new branches of our Parent Band of Mercy, 
making a total of seventy-one thousand one 
hundred and forty-four. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge én the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

President Angell’s report to the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals shows that 
the prosecuting agents of the Massachusetts 
Society, in the investigation of complaints 
during July, examined 3,115 animals, took 
142 horses from work, and humanely killed 
133 horses and other animals. 

Fifteen new Bands of Mercy were organized, 
making a total of 71,144. 


SQUIRRELS ON COMMON DYING OFF. 

We find in the Boston Evening Globe of 
July 24th that unless steps are immediately 
taken to protect the handsome gray squirrels 
which have so long been attractive on the 
Boston Common they will soon be extinct, 
for they are being killed by the poison used 
by the gypsy moth commission in spraying 


the leaves and branches of trees with arsenate - 


of lead. It seems to us there is great 
danger that not only squirrels and birds may 
be killed, but also human beings may suffer 
from arsenate of lead which has found its 
way into vegetables which are used for human 
food, and which perhaps may be inhaled in 
breathing. 

We believe that pretty much all the vege- 
tation, trees, bushes, flowers, etc., on our 
fenways have been sprayed with arsenate of 
lead. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

ee 
OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern M assachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


PREMATURE BURIAL. 
(From New York Times.) 

Wilkie Collins left a missive among his 
papers, says a writer in Chambers’ Journal, 
directing that when he died a thorough exam- 
ination of his body was to be made by a skilled 
surgeon. Lady Burton, wife of Capt. Sir 
Richard Burton, ordered that her body should 
be pierced with a needle in the region of the 
heart. Mr. Edmund Yates of The World, 
Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Harriet Martineau, 
the authoress, and Hans Andersen, the writer 
of so many fairy tales, may be mentioned as 
instances of men and women who have left 
instructions that they should not be interred 


until everything possible had been done to 


make sure that they were lifeless. In some 
cases it was the severance of a vein, in others 
even decapitation, that was resolved upon. 
Others, with a similar end in view, have 
adopted different means. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER. 

We are very glad to receive an interesting 
letter from Eleanor Boardman of Guilford, 
Maine, enclosing ten dollars, being part of 
twenty-three dollars and eighteen cents col- 
lected from a little sale, the balance of which 
is to be expended by the Band of Mercy. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
TO FRIENDS OF ANIMALS. 


In hot weather keep a dish of clean water 
near your door for animals to drink. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 


intended for no such purpose. 


ANGELL AND HIS WORK. 
Every month the Gazette receives a most 
culiar piece of literature entitled ‘Our 
umb Animals.” It is edited by a man 

named Angell—George T. Angell—and he has 
a very old-fashioned way of using the editorial 
“‘we”’ and of making every article in his little 
magazine a personal matter between himself 
and the reader. Withal, we read that maga- 
zine from cover to cover every time it comes. 
It is chuck full of meat. The aforesaid Mr. 
Angell is getting along in years—he will be 
84 next month—yet he is activity itself in his 
work at the head of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and while his 
activity oftentimes takes the trend of ends 
with which many folks are not in accord, in 
general he has done no end of good. If he- 
never did anything else in his long career of 
active work, the impetus he gave to the sale 
of that horse story, ‘‘Black Beauty,’ should 
entitle him to a crownof glory in the next 
world. And his little magazine is filled with 
news articles and editorial opinions calcu- 
lated to make you think kindher of animals 
and act with becoming humanity to the 
beasts of burden. Here is a paragraph clipped 
from the last issue. It is a portion of a sermon 
preached by Canon Rownsley of Saint Mar- 
tin’s. It illustrates the way ‘‘Our Dumb 
Animals’’ tackles a subject: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of the 
gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, come to 
the Supper of our Lord, wearing ‘egret’ plumes 
or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and bonnets. Do 
you realize that this ‘egret’ plume grows on 
the bird’s back only at the time of nesting, and 
that to obtain one such feather involves the 
cruel death not only of the beautiful white 
mother heron, but of the whole nestful of its 
nearly fledged offspring? What a price to 
pay for the pleasure of an egret plume! What 
a travesty of religion to be able to come into 
church decked with an egret feather and sing 
in the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise Him 
and magnify Him forever!’ What a mocke 
to kneel at Holy Communion, take the sol- 
dier’s oath of allegiance unto the Lord—that 
gentle Lord of all compassion and mercy, that 
Lord who said ‘Consider the fowls of the air!’ 
who told us that not a sparrow falls to the 
earth unregarded by their Heavenly Father!”’ 


—Daily Mining Gazette, Houghton, Mich. 


OUR GOOD FRIEND, THE LISTENER. 

Our good friend, Listener of the Boston 
Transcript, tells the readers of that excellent 
paper on August 14th of the good work he 
thinks we have been doing during the past 
forty years and the kind words of Hon. 
Henry C. Merwin, president of the Work Horse 
Parade, and Mrs. Anna Harris Smith, presi- 
dent of The Animal Rescue League, which we 
published with pleasure in our August issue, 
and then adds that we want five hundred 
thousand dollars a year to carry on this work, 
than which nothing can be more true. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
3308 E. 10th Street, Kansas City, Mo., 


July 20, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Angell,—Just finished readin 
“O. D. A.” for July from cover to cover. 
am sure it is your masterpiece—it is so noble 
and good. I wish every one of its 80,000 
copies could be read by 80,000 people and 
their contents take root deep down in their 
hearts. 

They could not help but begin to do kind- 
ness and mercy to suffering, silent creatures. 
I wish you may live for many years to be “‘a 
voice for the voiceless,” and God bless you, 
and cause His sun to shine upon you and give 
you every good thing. 


MRS. EMMA W. ROBINSON, 
Life Member and Inspector of Mercy, 
. Kansas City Humane Society. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 

Over seventy-one thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“] will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word. harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C.A. 
on our badges means “Merciful Soctety Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of “‘Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
office address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 
. 6. For the president, an imitation gold 
adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
ieanems. should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and -re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


last meeting by 
3.—Readings, ‘“‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
. ing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
5.—A brief address. f sm doe may then tell what 


they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


FOR HIS MOTHER’S SAKE. 
The florist’s boy had just swept 
some broken and withered flowers 
into the gutter when a ragged 
urchin darted across the street. 
He stooped over the pile of man- 
gled flowers, and came at last 
upon a rose seemingly in better 
condition than the rest.. But as 
he tenderly picked it up the 
petals fluttered to the ground, 
leaving only the bare stalk in his 
hand. 

He stood quite still, and his lips 
quivered perceptibly. The florist’s 
boy, who had been looking at him 
severely, felt that his face was 
softening. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you, anyway?” he asked. 

The ragged little fellow choked 
as he answered: ‘It’s for my 
mother. .She’s sick, and she can’t 
eat nothin’, an’ I thought if she’d 
a flower to smell it might make her 
feel better.”’ 

“Just you wait a minute,” said 
the florist’s boy as he disappeared. 
When he came out upon the side- 
walk he held in his hand a beau- 
tiful half opened rose, which he 
carefully wrapped in tissue paper. 
“There,” he said, ‘‘take that to 


Published by kind permission of ‘The Cat Journal,” 
Rochester, New York, 


your mother.”’—The Midland. 


TO MY DOG “BLANCO.” 


(A famous old poem by J. G. Holland. Published 
by request. ) 


My dear dumb friend? low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 

Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 


I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine. 


For all of good that I have found 
Within myself or human kind, 
Hath royally informed and crowned 

Your gentle heart and mind. 


I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 


I trust you as I trust the stars; 

. Nor cruel loss, nor scoff, nor pride, 

Nor beggary, nor dungeon bars, 
Can move you from my side— 


As patient under injury 
As any Christian saint of old, 
As gentle as a lamb with me, 
But with your brothers bold; 


More playful than a frolic boy, 
More watchful than a sentinel, 
. By day and night your constant joy 
To guard and please me well; 


I clasp your head upon my breast— 

The while you whine and lick my hand— 
And thus our friendship is confessed, 

And thus we understand! 


Ah, Blanco! Did I worship God 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my master trod 

With your humility, 


Did I sit fondly at His feet, 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine. 
J. G. HOLLAND. 


During the past winter more than twelve 
hundred storm-bound travelers were given 
shelter in the hospice of St. Bernard. The 
monks and their dogs were frequently called 
out in the night to assist exhausted travelers 
who had lost their way. 


A BEAUTIFUL CAT. 


Mrs. Weckman, who resides in Griffith’s flat 
opposite The Item office, has a beautiful white 
cat which is the pet of the neighborhood, with 
whom it has established a reputation for 
vanity on account of its fondness for looking 
at its reflection in the mirror. One day re- 
cently the cat was in Lehew & Conley’s mil- 
linery parlor and finding the mirror-lined dis- 
play window open it jumped into it and went 
stepping around casting admiring glances at 
itself. It is frequently found on the dressers 
of the Weckman residence and loses no op- 
portunity to view itselfinthe mirror. Kitty’s 
eyes are a beautiful light blue. 

—Carnegie (Pa.) Item. 


PUSSY’S LONG RIDE. 


We often hear of dogs making long railwa 
journeys unattended, and there are few ‘ae 
way men who are not familiar with “Railroad 
Jack,” the dog who has crossed the continent 
a half dozen times, and makes frequent visits 
to the south and west, but a traveling kitten 
is so rare as to be worthy of passing notice. 
Point Pleasant, N. J., is kitty’s home, and 
from there she boarded the train one day last 
week for New York, where she arrived in 
safety. But the return was not so easily 
accomplished. It was dark and kitty did not 
want to be carried past her station. The 
thought that she might be left on some bar- 
ren sand waste no doubt made her uneasy, for 
at each station, as the brakeman opened the 
door, she would rush to the platform and re- 
main there until satisfied it was not her home. 
At Asbury Park the same instinct that controls 
the passengers when the conductor cries ‘‘all 
out for Asbury Park,”’ must have seized kitty, 
for she accordingly left the train. The daz- 
zling electric lights and brilliant store win- 
dows decorated for the holidays must have 
soon convinced kitty that she was not at home, 
She may have imagined that she was still in 
New York. The train had by this time 
started, but pussy’s dread of being left over- 
came all other fear, and with one bound she 
landed on the platform and was once more in 
the brakeman’s charge. Pussy arrived at 
Point Pleasant in safety and has won the dis- 
tinction of traveling a distance of over a hun- 
dred and fifty miles unattended. 


—The Torch, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Moving don’t forget your cat. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS IN 
HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 


eggs from its nest. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,’ as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES, 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. * 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,"’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions 
cloth bound. 


Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 

FROM AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Christian Europe is an armed camp, with 
5,000,000 Christians, trained in the science of 
war, ready at any moment to spring at each 
other’s throat, and rend each other asunder. 
All these presumably worship the same God. 
All pretend to believe in the teaching of Him 
who said, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself, if 
stricken upon one cheek, turn the other.” 

Who is it that bears all the fearful burdens 
of war? Who sacrifice their lives, maintain 
the armies and repair the frightful havoc 
wrought by war? The workers, the pro- 
ducers of al! wealth. They must pay the 
bill in toto, no matter who is successful. 

The trade union movement is gaining day 
by day throughout the civilized world. It is 
bringing the workers of all nations closer to- 
gether. The wonderful improvements in 
transit and communication have almost oblit- 
erated national lines of demarcation as applied 
to humanity. As time rolls on we are getting 
better acquainted. I know my brother of 
England, France, Italy, and Germany much 
better than I did twenty-five or even ten 
years ago. In case the ‘‘war lords’’ managed 
to raise a row, I doubt very much if the work- 
ingmen of any country in Europe could be 
gotten to line up in two separate fields and 
deliberately murder each other, more espe- 
cially those countries that have made the 
most progress in industrial organization. 

OWEN MILLER, 
General Secretary. 


Humane Horse Book,"’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essayt published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soonas youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you | say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, “‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Ansuer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in atin can. 


(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


DRATORY 
EDUCATION 
SK RS. 
SS 


THE SUN IS ALWAYS SHININ’. 
(From The Young Catholic Messenger. ) 
When you go to gettin’ troubled, an’ the world 
seems upside down, 

When misfortune stares upon you with an awful- 
lookin’ frown, 

There's a cheerfulness in knowin’, when its dark for 
me an’ you, 

That the sun is always shinin’, an’ the sky is always 
blue. 


When the clouds appear the thickest, an’ the day- 
light seems withdrawn, 

An’ the hopeful joy o’ livin’ seems to be entirely 
gone, 

Just remember, when the darkest, just a little dis- 
tance through, y 

That the sun is always shinin’, an’ the sky is always 
blue. 


So there ain’t no use in frettin’ at the hardships that 
we meet, 

For the birds are still a-singin’, an’ the flowers are 
just as sweet; 

An’ behind the deepest shadow there’s a heap o’ 
promise, too, 

For the sun is always shinin’, an’ the sky is always 
blue. 

WILLIAM EBEN SCHULTZ. 


GOD GIVE US MEN. 
‘* Men whom the lust of office cannot kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office will not buy, 
Men who have opinions and a will, 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie.” 


THE BADGE OF CRUELTY. 


Is it not possible to persuade the women of 
Boston—the city we are proud to consider a 
centre of refinement, reason and intelligence— 
to take a decided stand in the matter of the 
slaughter of birds, and protect them by refus- 
ing to wear them? We are fostering a griev- 
ous wrong out of pure thoughtlessness. A bit 
of ribbon, or a bunch of flowers, or any of the 
endless variety of materials used by the mil- 
liner, would answer every purpose of decora- 
tion, without involving the sacrifice of bright 
and beautiful lives. 

But women do not know what they are 
doing when they buy and wear birds and 
feathers, or they never would do it. How 
should people brought up in cities know any- 
thing of the sacred lives of birds? What 
woman, whose head is bristling with their 
feathers, knows, for instance, the hymn of the 
song sparrows, the sweet jargon of the black- 
birds, the fairy fluting of the oriole, the lonely, 
lovely wooing call of the sandpiper, the cheer- 
ful challenge of the chickadee, the wild, clear 
whistle of the curlew, the twittering of the 
swallows as they go careening in wide curves 
through summer air, filling earth and heaven 
with tones of pure gladness, each bird a marvel 
of grace, beauty and joy? God gave us these 
exquisite creatures for delight and solace, and 
we suffer them to be slain by thousands for our 
“adornment.” 

When I take note of the headgear of my 
sex a kind of despair overwhelms me. I go 
mourning at heart in an endless funeral pro- 
cession of slaughtered birds, many of whom 
are like dear friends to me. From infancy I 
have lived among them, have watched them 
with the most profound reverence and love, 
respected their nghts, adored their beauty and 
their song, and I could no more injure a bird 
than I could hurt a child. No woman would if 
she knew it. The family life of most birds is 
a lesson to men and women. But how few 
people have had the privilege of watching that 
sweet life, of knowing how precious and sacred 
it is, how the little beings guard their nests 
with almost human wisdom, and cherish their 
young with faithful, careful, self-sacrificing 

ove. If women only knew these things, 
there is not one in the length and breadth of 
the land, I am happy to believe, who would 
be cruel enough to encourage this massacre of 
the innocents by wearing any precious rifled 
plume of theirs upon her person. 

CELIA THAXTER. 


BIRD SURGERY. 


In the Youth's Instructor we 
find a most interesting article 
by Walter K. James on the 
above subject. After giving 
various cases in which various 
birds have repaired broken 
limbs with the skill of human 
surgeons, Mr. James adds: 

‘Everywhere in the civi- 
lized world men who call them- 
selves ‘sportsmen’ scatter agony 
and desolation among the beau- 
tiful creatures God has placed 
on our earth. Birds with deli- 
cate frames, sweet voices, and 
lovely plumage, wounded and 
bleeding, perforated with shot, 
legs and wings broken and 
splintered, hide away to die in 
tortures of pain from their 
wounds or from the agonies of 
thirst and starvation. In the 
trees above and in the grass 
beneath, nestlings slowly die 
because the parent birds have 
been destroyed by a ruthless 
hand. These are some of the 
accompaniments of the recre- 
ation which, in so-called Chris- 
tian countries, is called 
‘sport.’ ” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

The little boy who robs birds’ 
nests knows no better unless 
he is told, but the man who 
creeps up to shoot an inoffen- 
sive deer, a squirrel, or any 
other denizen of the woods, is 
very much like a murderer, be- 
cause he knows what he is 
doing. 


er your children for everything they do 
well, 
a your wife for everything she does 
well. 
a your husband for everything he does 
well. 

Praise your brothers and sisters for every- 
thing they do well. 

Praise people you employ for everything 
they do well. 

Praise everybody for everything they do to 
make the world happier or better. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


Mrs. Livermore, in her book entitled ‘‘My 
Story of the War,” gives a very interesting 
sketch of ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke,’’ a famous 
character in those times. She was an ener- 
getic, sympathetic woman, of slight education, 
who had a natural aptitude for nursing, and 
an unfailing love of ‘‘her boys,” as she called 
the soldiers. Mother Bickerdyke was always 
to the fore when there was work to be done, 
and no trials or difficulties ever daunted her. 
After the battle of Chattanooga she was for 
weeks the only woman with the 1800 wounded. 
The weather was bitterly cold, and the sick 
were nearly frozen to death in spite of big 
fires. At last the wood gave out one awful 
night, and it seemed, indeed, as if those who 
could not move about would perish of the cold. 
Mother Bickerdyke had the utmost scorn for 
red tape, and a mind equal to all emergencies. 
She called on a few of her faithful ‘‘boys”’ to 
follow her, and, armed with an axe, proceeded 
to make firewood of the palisades. Soon an 
officer came along, and looked on with dismay; 
there was nothing else would save the 
wounded, but such irregularity, such rash- 
ness, must be punished. ‘‘Consider yourself 
under arrest,’”’ he called to Mother Bicker- 
dyke next time. she passed him laden with 
planks. ‘‘All right, Major, I’m under arrest; 
only don’t interfere with me till the weather 
moderates,’’ was the undaunted reply. 


FEEDING THE CHICKENS. 


WHAT MARK TWAIN SAYS ABOUT 
BIRDS. 


“The moment Tom begun to talk about 
birds I judged he was a goner, because Jim 
knowed more about birds than both of us put 
together. You see, he had killed hundreds 
and hundreds of them, and that’s the way 
to find out about birds. That’s the way that 
people does that writes books about birds, 
and loves them so that they’ll go hungry and 
tired and take any amount of trouble to find 
a new bird and kill it. Their name is orni- 
thologers, and I could a been an ornithologer 
myself, because I always loved birds and 
creatures—and I started out to learn how to 
be one, and I see a bird sitting on a dead limb 
of a tree, singing, with his head tilted back 
and his mouth open, and before I thought I 
fired, and his song stopped, and he fell straight 
down from the limb, all limp like a rag, and I 
run and picked him up, and he was dead, and 
his body was warm in my hand, and his head 
rolled about, this way and that, like his neck 
was broken, and there was a white skin over 
his eyes, and one little drop of blood on the 
side of his head, and laws! I couldn’t see 
nothing more for the tears; and I hain’t ever 
murdered no creature since that warn’t doing 
me no harm, and I ain’t going to.”’ 


(From the New Century Path.) 


A crowded electric car was stopped sud- 
denly the other day, and the passengers were 
surprised to see the motorman jump off and 
bend down to pick something from the 
track. They hastened to leave the car and 
find out what it was. They found the motor- 


-man holding in his hand a mother dove 


which had been sitting on the rail with a 
little one under her wing. This kind-hearted 
man may well be trusted to keep a strict 
watch ahead and to protect the lives of the 
little ones in the great city where he works, 
when he will thus care for a dove. 


Our Dumb Animals. 
| 
| 
| 
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A FISHING TRIP IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
(From Chicago New Thought. ) 


Several years ago a number of boy friends 
invited me to partake of their vacation and go 
with them from New York City on a fishing 
trip up in the mountains. To me there was 
no joy in the fishing or in the neateng The 
joy which I experienced, and which I expe- 
rience from nature, is the love of intelligent 
consciousness in motion. 

If, however, I should have attempted to 
advise these boys in regard to hunting and 
fishing, I would have broken the friendship 
which I already had. If I was to develop a 
love consciousness, I must not begin by sever- 
ing the friendship which already existed 
between us, in attempting to force my ideals 
in regard to the hunting and fishing into the 
consciousness of the boys who had not had 
my experiences and consequently could not 
have the same type of ideals. 

Now what was the method? I kept di- 
rectly in touch with them, enjoying the buy- 
ing of the fishing tackle, studying the subject 
of bait, discussing the different types of fish 
which we were likely to find on this trip, study- 
ing the subject of guns, ammunition and all 
related subjects. 

Then we visited, as if by accident. one of 
the aquariums and made a special study of 
the fish. 

The attention was turned whenever I could 
do so, to the activities of the fish and especially 
to the motions of their bodies. Attention 
was given to the darting, turning, upward and 
downward motion of the fish through the 
water, and comparisons made between its 
activities and the activities of our own 
bodies, bringing to their consciousness the 
fact of the much greater agility, supple- 
ness, and responsiveness of the body of the 
fish. 

We also visited the animals in Central Park, 
watching the monkeys, thoroughly enjoying 
their antics—the swinging of their bodies, 
their balance; watching peacocks strut about 
with such wonderful sway of head and back; 
watching the twisting and turning of the ele- 
phant’s trunk, the undulating movement of 
the lion’s back and even the twisting, curving 
motion of the bodies of the snakes. All of these 
things were suggested, of course, as though 
they were nothing to be taught, and the boys 
took them up because of the joy of watching 
—because the greatest joy we experience is in 
watching other forms of life and in giving 
attention to the various modes of motion. 

On the train we all had great fun in adapting 
the motion of our bodies to the motion of the 
train; on the boat in adapting the motion of 
our bodies to the motion of the boat; and when 
driving to the camp over the rough mountain 
roads great fun was had by all the boys 
bouncing here and there around in their seats 
freely in response to the jerking and bouncing 
of the wagon. 

As soon as we had arrived at the camp I 
made at once for a large pool formed by the 
stream in which most of the fish were to be 
found. Scarcely had I reached the bank 
when I saw a whole school of fish. Quietly 
I motioned to the boys and each one came 
tiptoeing down to the bank and at once be- 
came intensely interested in the activities of 
the fish. 

One in a whispering voice suggested that 
he skip back and get his pole and fishing tackle, 
but instantlv all the others chimed in, ‘‘No,”’ 
and asked him to be quiet so as not to scare 
the fish away. 

Then I knew my object had been accom- 
plished, that the boys had learned to love life 
in motion more than they loved to fish and 
hunt. Within five minutes every boy was 
down quietly on his abdomen intently inter- 
ested in watching every single action of the 
fish. You can easily see how we applied this 
to bird and game; and as a result, although 
not a word was said by me against the killing 
of birds, game or fish, not a single fish or ani- 
mal was killed during the entire camping 
period. 


Watch the intelligent motion of animals, 
birds, bees, flies, mice, any type of animal, 
and notice how soon your attitude toward 
that form of life changes from one of dislike 
or lack of interest to one of intense apprecia- 
tion, interest and love. 


DON’T SHOOT! 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
(Boston American, July 20, 1907. Copyright, 1907, by 

American-Journal-Examiner.) 
Don’t shoot! Consider this one fact, 
The lack of manhood in the act: 
How could a creature of your size 
Take aim at any bird that flies? 
We are so helpless, and so small! 
The very tiniest boy is tall 
Compared with us. Put down your gun, 
And seek some manlier kind of fun. 


Don’t shoot! Out there in tree and glade, 
In pretty nests that we have made, 

Our hungry little birdlings wait. 

Ah, think of their unhappy fate 

If we came not at set of sun! 

Put down your gun, put down your gun. 


Don’t shoot! But leave us free of wing 
To build, and nest, and soar and sing. 
We ask so little, just to live— 

And for that privilege we give 

Our souls in song, till life is done, 

Put down your gun, put down your gun. 


* Don’t shoot! Earth has enough of joy, 
Of space, and food, for bird and boy; 
Enough for both of light and sun, 

Put down your gun, put down your gun. 


THE HERALD OF AUTUMN. 
Behold! the herald of the autumn comes, 
A flaming torch of yellow in his hand, 
Lighting the dim ways of the forest wide, 
And spilling golden patches o’er the land. 


Beside the sluggish brook he stands and waits 
The time for stars above his head to bloom; 

Then, as the whispering breezes gently wake, 
He swings his burning censer in the gloom. 


And now near to the highway you may see 
This graceful errant bowing in the breeze, 

Scattering his wealth of pollen, Croesus-like 
Or yielding his sweet soul to bandit bees. 


So, through the mist-hung days of summer's close, 
Transforming into beauty clay and clod, 
His footsteps marked with spots of yellow gold, 
Goes autumn’s princely herald—Goldenrod! 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY. 


ANIMAL MEMORIES. 

Karl Hagenbeck, the famous lion tamer, in- 
sists that the power of memory is as well de- 
veloped in animals as in human beings, and 
that wild animals are better endowed in the 
matter of remembering events and persons 
than are domestic ones. The story is told 
that he at one time visited a ‘‘zoo’”’ to which 
he had sold some animals, and entering the 
lion house on tiptoe, he exclaimed, ‘‘Halloa!’’ 
in German; the larger lion jumped to his feet 
at once and it was but a moment before both 
lions and two tigers were greeting him and 
licking his hands in joyful recognition, al- 
though he had not seen them for twenty 
months. 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday, director of the New 
York ‘‘Zoo,” is very highly regarded by the 
tenants of the monkey house, and never en- 
ters, even when the place is filled with sight- 
seers, without receiving a hearty greeting and 
the outstretched hands of chimpanzees and 
orang-outangs. Last spring, after a long ab- 


sence on account of sickness, he walked slow] 
to the outer circle of spectators and said, 
“Hello, Polly,’”’ and instantly there was a 
rush for the bars and a shout of welcome that 
could be heard a long way. 
The memory of dogs is well appreciated. 
—The Circle. 


TWO INSEPARABLE COMPANIONS. 
Editor ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’: 

The verses given in your last number on 
“Rover in Church” remind me of an incident 
that I witnessed one Sunday while supplying 
a rural pulpit, and which I always recall as a 
beautiful illustration of the humane spirit 
shown by an entire church not only toward 
a dumb animal but as well toward a human 
brother. 

While I was speaking I saw, to my sur- 
prise, in one of the pews near me the form of a 
large dog rising from the seat and settling 
back upon it in a sitting position. The people 
showed no surprise at the unusual spectacle, 
I observed, nor even gave it any attention. 
A member of the congregation at the close of 
the service explained to me the situation by 
saying, ‘“‘The old man here with his dog is a 
venerable member of the parish who has lost 
all his family and lives alone with his dog 
from whom he is never separated, and we all 
agree that the pair shall not be separated even 
at the church services.” 

Rev. W. J. LEONARD. 


The above letter pleasantly reminds us of 
two very interesting incidents. The first was 
when we were addressing a large audience 
Sunday morning in Detroit, Michigan, there 
came in the middle of our address up on to the 
platform a fine looking dog, who seated him- 
self near our desk. We immediately stopped 
and welcoméd him to the platform, and told 
him how glad we were to see him there. 

The second was when we sent a very large 
number of our humane publications to the 
annual meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association, which I think was at Kansas 
City. When the president of the association 
arose to read the letter of presentation, a large 
and beautiful dog came from the rear of the 

latform of the hall where the meeting was 
held and looked up at the president as he 
read our letter making the presentation, and 
these incidents remind us of two others which 
are recorded on page twenty-eight of my 
‘‘Autobiographical Sketches” as follows: 


The First “Animal World.’ 

Four days aiter, on Oct. 3, 1869, I received 
from Mr. Colam copies of the first number of 
The Animal World, containing the letter of 
Miss Coutts before referred to, and another 
from the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, in which he most kindly mentioned 
myself and my hearing before the Royal 
Society. It was a beautiful paper, splen- 
didly illustrated, and made the day of its re- 
ceipt a memorable one to me. 


A very singular incident happened just 
here, which I shall never forget. Just as I 
was opening the paper, a little bird flew to my 
open chamber window, and sang its song. 
With a single, exception, it was the only in- 
stance, during a four months’ residence in 
Paris, that a bird, to my knowledge, came to 
my chamber window. The other was almost 
as singular, and happened three days later. 

Oct. 6, when I took lodgings at No. 3 
Avenue d’Elyau, overlooking the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, a white dove or pigeon flew in at my 
open window, and walked about the room, 
looking at me. I spoke kindly, and offered 
refreshments; but presently my visitor hopped 
to the window, and took his or her departure. 
The family with whom I stopped thought it 
very singular. 

Versailles. 

I will tell one other French incident that 
pleased me. I went out to Versailles, one 
day, to see the great picture galleries. After 
walking through them until very tired, I 
went outside the palace grounds, into a little 
restaurant, and ordered dinner. I was given 
a small, square table, with seats for four. 
Presently a large, fine looking dog came to the 
side at my right; another to the side frontin 
me; and then one of those handsome Frenc 
cats seated herself in the chair at my left. 
So the table was full; and, as they accepted 
my hospitality, we four dined pleasantly 
together. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 
By William Cullen Bryant. 
Come, let us plant the apple-tree, 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade. 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
Then gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 
We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard-row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 
A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by, 

That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come with cries of glee 

And seek them where the fragrant grass 

Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 


IN AFTER YEARS. 
Find me the boy that knows the way 
The timid wood-folk work and play; 
Who watched the building of a nest, 
And spared the tiny summer guest; 
Who stopped to hear life’s better part, 
And kept the lesson in his heart. 


Find me the boy who never yet 

With fear an enemy has met 

Or, with an idle hour to spend, 

Brought sorrow to a trusting friend; 

Then if sometime you chance to hear 

Of one who brings the great world cheer, 

Of one who champions the right, 

And puts the foes of peace to flight, 

T'll never doubt it was the boy 

Who brought God’s lesser creatures joy. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


PLACE DISHES OF WATER. 

In a country town not far from the purlieus 
of Beacon Street, lives during the summer a 
certain humane Bostonian. It has long been 
his habit to have placed near the entrance to 
his | gg a large vessel which is filled with 
fresh water twice a day. Many are the dogs 
that roam along the lovely road, and rarely 
does one go by without taking a few laps of 
this hospitable refreshment. Oftentimes 
birds, seen hopping in the grass, will edge 
along until they believe no one is in view, and 
then they will plunge into the vessel, splash- 
ing the water about until some carriage or 
passer-by disturbs them. Doubtless there 
are many people who have. gardens and 
grounds, even though they are without pets 
of any sort, and it would be an act of charity 
for them to follow this man’s example. 
Everybody cannot afford a fountain, but 
nearly every one with lawns to keep fresh and 
green does afford a lawn sprayer, and if grass 
must drink, how much more necessary must 
water be to dumb creatures dependent on 
human sympathy and human foresight for 
their safety and well being.—Boston Herald. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


A NOISELESS CITY. 

Berlin is said to be the most quiet city in 
Europe. Railway engines are not allowed to 
blow their whistles within the city limits. 
There is no loud bawling of hucksiers, and a 
man whose wagon gearing is loose and rat- 
tling is subject to a fine. The courts have a 
large discretion as to fines for noise-making. 
Strangest of all, piano playing is regulated in 
Berlin. Before a certain hour in the day and 
ajter a certain hour in the night, the piano 
must be silent in that musical city. Even 
during the playing hours a fine is imposed for 
mere pounding on the piano. 

—Sacred Heart Review. 


HOW HE FINDS HIS COW. 

A man living in the suburbs of Chicago, 
who has been troubled with his cow straying 
away, has painted the number of his telephone 
plainly on the cow:and whenever the animal 
wanders too far away some one calls up the 
owner, who sends for her. 


CAN MAKE MONEY. 

Any teacher or pupil of school or Sunday 
school can make money by securing fifty cent 
annual subscriptions for Our Dumb Animals, 
and retaining one-half of each subscription as 
compensation for doing it. 


DID NOT DO MIRACLES. 


A little town near Providence boasts a 
church whose pastor, besides being an elo- 
quent preacher, is a man of stalwart propor- 
tions. At one of his evening prayer meetings 
the services were disturbed by two young men 
who audibly scoffed at everything they saw 
or heard. Finally the pastor remonstrated 
with them on their behavior, and asked them 
why they attended the meeting. 

‘“‘We came expecting to see miracles per- 
formed,’’ impudently replied one of the ras- 
cals. Leaving the desk and walking quietly 
down the aisle, the pastor seized one after the 
other by the collar, and, as they disappeared 
out of the door, remarked: ‘‘We don’t per- 
form miracles here, but we do cast out devils.” 

—Boston Globe. 


UNDISPUTED. 
First Lawyer—‘‘You are a shyster!” 
His Opponent—‘‘And you are a_ black- 
guard!” 
The Court—‘‘Now, gentlemen, let us take 
up the disputed points in the case.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 


The parlor is probably the most frequented 
of all court rooms, 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer : To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity fo say a kind |some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


70732 Guelph, Ont. 

Macdonald Consolidated 
School Bands. 

Room 2. 

P., Miss L. Sinclair. 

Room 3. 

P., Miss J. Doak. 

Room 4. 

P., Miss J. Hamilton. 

Room 5. 

P., Mr. E. A. Howes. 

Room 6. 

P., Mr. J. A. McNab. 

King Edward School 
Bands. 

Mizpah. 

P., Harold Reid. 

Beaver. 

P., Laverne Knechtel. 

Golden Star. 

P., Hugh Guthrie. 

Robin. 

P., ——— 

Victoria School Band. 

Friendship. 

P., Emma Bard. 

Fergus, Ont., Can. 

Fergus School Bands. 

Canary. 

P., Miss M. J. Philip. 

Sparrow. 

P., Zelma Ross. 

Earl Grey. 

P., Ansley Armstrong. 

Loyal. 

P., Paul Robarts. 

70746 John Burroughs. 

P., Arnold Smith. 

Elora, Ont., Can. 

Elora School Bands. 

Daisy. 

P., Miss Janet Hamilton 

Elora. 

P., Miss N. M. Dun- 
voodie. 

Burroughs. 

P., Russel Maveal. 

Maxwell. 

P., Bessie German. 

McWilliam. 

P., Jean Traill. 

Rockwood, Ont., Can. 

Rockwood School Bands 

Rockwood Senior. 

P., Rutherford Hewat. 

Rockwood Junior. 

P., Miss M. McQueen. 

Clifford, Ont., Can. 

Clifford School Bands. 

Room 1. 

P., Lillie Maurer. 

Room 2. 

P., Harvey Hazelwood 

Room 3. 

P., Miss Pearl Long- 
thorne. 

Fulton's Mills, Ont.,Can. 

Fulton’s Band. 

P., John McLeod. 

Harriston, Ont. 

Harriston School Bands. 

Room 1. 

P., Harry Aitchison. 

Room 2. 

P., Nelson Howes. 

Room 3. 

P., John Detwiler. 

Room 4 

P., Carman Atkins. 

Room 5. 

P., Miss Clara B. Pat- 
terson. 


70733 
70734 
70735 
70736 


70737 


70738 
70739 
70740 


70741 


70742 


70743 


70744 


70745 


70747 


70748 


70749 
70750 
70751 


70752 


70753 


70754 


70755 


70756 


70757 


70758 


70759 


70760 


70761 


70762 


70763 


70764 


70769 


70770 


70771 


70772 


70773 


70774 


70775 


70776 


70777 


70778 
70779 
70780 
70781 
70782 
70783 
70784 
70785 
70786 
70787 
70788 
70789 
70790 


70791 


70792 
70793 
70794 


70795 


Room 6. 

P., Miss E. Sidway. 

Palmerston, Ont. 

Palmerston School 
Bands. 

Div. 3. 

P., Clayton Walker. 

Div. 4. 

P., George Hamilton. 

Div. 5. 

P., Pearl Yeo. 

Div 6. 

P., Miss Jessie A. Allen 

Div. 7. 

P., Miss Edna Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Div. 8. 

P., Miss M. E. Sherman. 

Moorefield, Ont. 

Moorefield Band. 

P., Lillie Wright. 

Mosboro P. O., Ont. 

Paisley Block Band. 

P., Howard Wright. 

Waterloo Band. 

P., Frank Vance. 

Gabarus Barachois, 
Cape Breton, N.S. 

Good Will Band. 

P., Miss Edna G. Rey- 
nolds. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Band. 

P., Miss Aldarilla Ship- 
ley. 

Campello, Mass. 

New Jerusalem Church 
S. S. Band. 

P., Miss M. E. Goddard. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 

High School Band. 

P., Mr. Albert B. Kim- 
ball. 

Rogers School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., S. B. Clarke. 

Div. 2. 

P., Marjorie Barker. 

Div. 3. 

P., T. M. Butterfield. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. B. Priest. 

Div. 5. 

P., H. E. Howe. 

Div. 6. 

P., H. E. Mitchell. 

Div. 7. 

P., M. L. Norris. 

Div. 8. 

P., B. R. Dow. 

Div. 9. 

P., F. B. Fitz. 

Div. 10. 

P., M. P. Story. 

Div. 11. 

P., L. A. Metcalf. 

Div. 12. 

P., C. E. Wellman. 

Div. 13. 

P., F. M. Moore. 

Div. 14. 

P., M. A. S. Sale. 

Oxford School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. D. Crowell. 

Div. 2. 

P., 1. J. Howes. 

Div. 3. 

Div. 4. 

P., Ethel Faulkner. 

New Boston School 
Band. 


P., Miss Grace S. Dixon. 
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Acushnet, Mass. 


Acushnet School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., V. M. Crosby. 
Div. 2. 

P., M. M. Sparrow. 
Div. 3. 


Div. 4. 

P., M. S. Howard. 

Div. 5. 

P., B.S. Keith. 

Div. 6. 

P., E. L. Sargent. 

Div. 7. 

P., Edna Baldwin. 

Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Centre School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Wilhelmina Patter- 
son. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. M. Faxon. 

Div. 3. 

P., Rena Conant. 

Div. 4. 

P., Gertrude Randall. 

Div 5. 

P., Ethel Thompson. 

Div. 6. 

P., Olivia Jenney. 

Div. 7. 

P., Ethel Westgate. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Pleasant Home Band. 

P., Mrs. J. A. Johns. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

W. Kansas Sch’l Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., George Sanderson. 

Div. 2. 

P., Eddie Torrey 

Mora, Minn. 

Mora Band. 

P., Miss Ida E. Curry. 

Northboro, Mass. 

High School Band. 

P., M. Ralph Channell. 

Grammar School Band. 

P., Miss Florence E. 
Corey. 

Hudson School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., E. M. Rowles. 
Div. 2. 

P., E. M. Brigham. 
Div. 3. 

P., L. E. Allen. 
Div. 4. 

P., F. E. Proctor. 
Factory Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., A. M. Brown. 


P.,Miss Agnes L.Garrey. 


Fayville, Mass. 

Fayville School Band. 

P., Miss Margaret A. 
Neary. 

Cordaville, Mass. 


Cordaville School Band. 


P., Miss Mary A. Ma- 
honey. 

Westboro, Mass. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Katherine P. 
Reddy. 

Southboro, Mass. 

Southboro Centre Sch. 
Bands. 

Div. 1 

P..M. E. Grimes. 
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Div. 2. 

P., G. M. Hanley. 

Div. 3. 

P., R. L. Videte. 

Div. 4. 

P., E. M. Briggs. 

High School Band. 

P.,MrHermanGammons 

Southville, Mass. 

Southville School Band. 

P., Miss Mary J. Reagan 

Springvale, Me. 

Junior Band. 

P., Fred Chesley. 

Westminster, Mass. 

Depot School. 

P., Miss Rose Lee. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Madison School Room G 
Band. 

P., Raymond Overmore 

Horace Mann School 
Bands. 

Div. A. 

P., George Gilbert. 

Div. B. 

P., Neal Dyste. 

Div. C 

P., Jack Collier. 

Div. D. 

P., Addison Douglass. 

Div. E. 

P., Fenton Welsh. 

Div. F. 

P., Cedric Cady. 

Div. G 

P., Chester Mattson. 

Div. H. 

P., Francis Kelly. 

Div. I. ; 

P., Ivan Van Bree. 

Div. J. 

P., Bernice Peterson. 

Div. K. 

P., Ruth Anderson. 

Div L. 

P., David Weir. 

Div. M. 

P., Roswell Baker. 

Div. N. 

P., Harold Harrison. 

Div O. 

P., Gordon May. 

Div. P. 

P., Francis Premo, 

Div. Q 

P., Percy Brown. 

Greeley School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Thora Larson, 

Div. 2. 

P., James Ballentine. 

Div. 3. 

P., Carl Luiner. 

Div. 4. 

P., Violet Shonn. 

Div. 5. 

P., Charles Laird. 

Div. 6. 

P., Henry Sandberg. 

Div. 7. 

P., Eleanor Ware. 

Div. 8. 

P., Carl Anderson. 

Div. 9. 

P., Anna McPhail. 

Div. 10. 

P., Ernest Jones. 

Div. 11. 

P., Adelaide Doll. 

Div. 12 

P., Arthur Erickson, 

Div. 13. 

P.. Lester Adams. 
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Div. 14. 

P , Mathew Fox. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Halle School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Elsie Fetzer, 

iv. 2. 

P., Catharine Vallance. 

Div. 3. 

P., Nellie Gecking. 

Div. 4. 

P., Edna Perry. 

Div. 5. 

P., Eugenie Geist. 

Div 6. 

P.,. Emanuel Brunner. 

Div. 7. 

P., John Simpson. 

WadeParkSchoolBands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Herbert Gruber, 

Div. 2. 

P., Earl Platell. 

Sackett School Band. 

P., Rudolph Buser. 

Warner School Band. 

P., Helen Monsson. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Train School Band. 

P., Anna Launtsen. 

Forest School Band. 

P., Willie Hale 

Mason School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Clyde Davis, 

iv. 2. 

P., Emar Pederson, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kirby Road School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Ethel M. Lord, 

‘iv. 2. 

P., Clarence Recht. 

McKinley School Bands, 

Div. 1. 

P., Stanley Melvin. 

Div. 2. 

P., Bessie Humphries, 

iv. 3. 

P., Thelma Smidley. 

Div. 4. 

P., Edgar Muhleman. 

Div. 5. 

P., Edward McMana- 
man. 

Div. 6. 

P., Edwin Jones. 

Div 7. 

P., Harry Humphries. 

Div. 8. 

P., May Kruger. 

Div. 9. 

P., Philip Slegemeyer. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Duffield School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Harold McCarty. 

Div, 2. 

P., Harold Trombly, 

Div 3. 

P., Seymour Frohn, 

Div. 4. 

P., Erie Best. 

Div 5. 

P., Joseph Baldwin. 

Div. 6. 

P., Francis May. 

Div. 7. 

P., Henry Stanoff. 

Div. 8. 

P., Lester Trombly, 

Div 9. 

P., Harry Blades. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


PEACE! 
(Written for Our Dumb Animals. ) 
Lord hasté the time when war shall be no more, 
When bloody strife shall cease; 
When from the highest mount to farthest shore 
Shall ring the song of Peace. 


When spéar and sword shall crumble into dust, 
And boom of gun forever die away, 
When man for blood no more shall thirst and lust— 
Lord speed the coming of that blessed day! 
J. ANDREW BOYD. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


LEGAL EVIDENCE. 


Salmon P. Chase, chief justice of the Su- 
yreme Court of the United States, appointed 
President Lincoln, will take the witness 
stand. ‘‘Chief Justice Chase, please to state 
what you have to say about the book com- 
monly called the Bible.’” The witness replies: 
“There came a time in my life when I doubted 
the divinity of the Scriptures, and I resolved 
as a lawyer and judge I would try the book as 
I would try anything in the court room, tak- 
ing evidence for and against. It was a long, 
serious and profound study, and using the 
same principles of evidence in this religious 
matter as I always do in secular matters, I 
have come to the decision that the Bible is a 
supernatural book, that it has come from God, 
and that the only safety for the human race 
is to follow its teachings.’’ ‘‘Judge, that will 
do. Go back again to your pillow of dust on 
the banks of the Ohio.”’ 

Next I put upon the witness stand a presi- 
dent of the United States— John Quincy 
Adams. ‘‘President Adams, what have you 
to say about the Bible and Christianity?” 
The president replies: “I have for many 
years made it a practice to read through the 
Bible once a year. My custom is to read four 
or five chapters every morning immediately 
after rising from my bed. It employs about 
an hour of my time, and seems to me the most 
suitable manner of beginning the day. In 
what light soever we regard the Bible, whether 
with reference to revelation, to history or to 
mortality, it is an invaluable and inexhaust- 
ible mine of knowledge and virtue.” 

“Chancellor Kent, what do you think of the 
Bible?” Answer: ‘No other book ever ad- 
dressed itself so authoritatively and so pathet- 
vf to the judgment and moral sense of man- 
ind.” 

“Edmund Burke, what do you think of the 
Bible?”’ Answer: “I have read the Bible, 
morning, noon and night, and have ever since 
been the happier and the better man for such 
reading.”’ TALMAGE. 


HIRAM POWERS, THE GREAT AMERI- 
CAN SCULPTOR. 


On page 29 of our Autobiographical 
Sketches will be found the following: 

“T had, at Florence, a memorable conversa- 
tion with the distinguished American sculptor, 
Hiram Powers, in which he expressed his firm 
conviction that the great need of our country 
is more education of the heart. ‘Educate the 
hearts of the people,’ said he, ‘and the heads 
will take care of themselves. Give in your 
schools rewards to the good boys, not to the 
smart ones. God gives the intellect—the boy 
should not be rewarded for that—the great 
danger of our country is from its smart men. 
Educate the heart, educate the heart, let us have 
good men.’ These were the words of that old 
man eloquent, with an eye like an eagle’s and 
a face full of sunshine.” 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 

Friend.—You've never been called in con- 
‘sultation, have you? 

Young Doctor.—No; but I’d like to be. It’s 
nice to charge ten times as much as the other 
doctor for saying that you don’t know any 
more about the case than he does. 


—Sacred Heart Review. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A BENEDICTION. 
A good friend sends us the following Benediction: 


The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord make 
his face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace.— Numbers 6: 24-26. 


The Lord Almighty bless thee 
From. his own heavenly store; 
The fullness of his presence 
Be with thee evermore. 
Exod. 33:14. 


The God of glory keep thee— 
Keep thee in perfect peace; 
Leading thee bravely forward, 
Till every conflict cease. 
Isa. 26:3, 4. 


May his own arm be round thee, 
And compass every side; 
Under his soft wing nestling 
Mayst thou for aye abide. 
Duet. 33:27. Psa. 91:4. 


In blessing, may he bless thee, 
Filled full to flowing o’er 
With gifts from heaven above thee, 
Both now and evermore. 
Mal. 3: 10. 


OUR “HUMANE BUILDING.” 

It is suggested that our proposed 
new building shall be named * The 
Humane Building’’—that in the most 
prominent part of it shall be the 
names and faces of its givers and the 
objects for which it is erected: “*Glory 
to God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, 


Justice and Mercy to Every Living 


Creature.’ 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S OXEN. 


Of oxen Mr. Webster was always fond, and 
was as good a judge of them as could any- 
where be found. He knew all his own b 
name, kept track of their ages and peculiari- 
ties. On his return from Washington they 
were among the first objects of his thought, 
and, sometimes, after entering the house and 
greeting the members of his family, he would, 
without sitting down, go out to the barn to see 
those dumb members of his larger family, 
going from one to the other, patting and 
stroking their faces, and feeding them from 
his hands. Equally fond was he of showing 
them to his guests. On one occasion, as he 
stood thus with a friend, feeding them with 
ears of corn, his son Fletcher amused himself 
by playing with the dog. ‘‘My son,’’ said Mr. 
Webster, ‘‘you do not seem to care much for 


this. For my part I like it. J would rather 
be here than in the Senate. I find it better com- 
pany.’ Every one remembers how, only 


‘about a week before his death, he had them 


driven up into the lane before the house, in 
order that he might see them for the last time. 
Such glimpses as these are worth whole vol- 
umes in revealing to us the real character of 
the man.— Providence Journal. 


WORDS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust; but if 
we work upon our immortal minds, if we im- 
bue them with principles—with the just fear 
of God and our fellow man—we engrave on 
those tablets something which will brighten 


to all eternity.— Daniel Webster. 
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Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for July, 1907. 
Fines and witness fees, $266.38. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. D. W. Ensign, $50; Miss Anna C. Welling- 
ton, $20; Geo. H. Torr, $10; H. W. Whipple, $10; 
Mrs. A. T. White, $10; Mrs. A. S. Whittemore, $10; 
Miss C. R. Jackson, $1.50; Endeavor Band of Mercy, 
Jamaica Plain, $0.50; A friend, $0.25. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. Geo. H. Eager, Mrs. H. E. Shaw, Ware, Pratt 
& Co., Mrs. W. A. Richardson, D. H. Fanning, 
Wright Wire Co., Miss E. F. Rogers, Miss Mary 
Hoar, The Damon Co., Alvah Crocker, Crompton & 
Knowles Works, C. H. Tenney, Leominster Worsted 
Co., Mrs. F. C. Hoyt, Dr. H. Porter Hall, W. A. 
Hardy & Sons Co., Emmons Crocker, Miss Alice 
Gray, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Mrs. M. D. Howes, 
Mrs. C. P. Dickinson, Mrs. M. E. D. Stoddard, A. S. 
Paton, Geo. E. Kunhardt, Mrs. J. H. Eaton, Mrs. 
E. N. Winslow, Miss Elizabeth Ames. Mrs. J. L. 
Crane-Couch, Mrs. J. M. Mackie, Herbert I. Wallace, 
Miss S. N. Kittredge, S. C. Dove, Miss H. T. Par- 
sons, E. B. Kingman & Co., J. H. Stone, Miss C. C. 
Pierce, Miss A. E. Appleton, Walworth Bros., Reed 
& Hughes. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. Gerald Smith, Dr. C. E. Frost, Richardson 
Piano Case Co., Charlotte A. Washburn, Mrs. M. J. 
Curran, Miss E. E. Fallon, Miss J. Fallon, Dr. F. 
W. Ellis, S. B. Richards. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. A. M. Waite, F. A. Whitney, Mrs. Nath. 
Paine, Mrs. W. E. Sibley, Worcester M. S. Co., 
J. P. Hamilton, Mrs. Geo. S. Rice, Rev. T. W. 
Thompson, Mrs. H. P. Murray, Mrs. William May- 
nard, A C. Smith, Mrs. M. A. Martin, Hon. F. Fos- 
dick, Mrs. L. C. Wright, Mrs. H. M. Choate, W. A. 
Putnam, Mrs. M. C. Crocker, C. A. Chase, W. N. 
O’Connor, M. D., Miss E. Joyce, W. H. Gibson, 
W. Buck, In memory of Mrs. W. T. Jenness, Hon. 
Chas. U. Bell, Miss Kate M. Stevens, W. Farley, 
M.D., Mrs. S. A. Newcomb, Miss H. E. Hayward, 
S. H. Bailey, Mrs. G. A. Flagg, S. W. A. Stevens, 
Dr. Chas. E. Abbott, Prof. W. H. Ryder, Mrs. C. E. 
Childs, Mrs. J. A. Hale, Miss A. E. Bowker, Mrs. 
Daniel Kent, Hon. H. F. Harris, G. F. Hewitt, Hon. 
G. S. Taylor, E. B. Richardson, Miss Lucy D. Rice, 
A. B. Emerson, Mrs. I. E. Feiles, Mrs. F. O. Carey, 
K. W. Moses, C. N. Harrison, Mrs. A. S. Olmstead. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. Wm. Knight, “Young Friend,” F. M. For- 
bush, B. P. Parker, Miss C. D. Cogswell, Mrs. R. R. 
Bowker, J. E. Crone, Mrs. Geo. C. Bosson, Miss 
Emily Carter, James D. Bailey, Garry de Nerville 
Hough, Jr., Miss Abbie Ferguson, A. L. Smith, Mrs. 
Wm. McCarthy, Miss E.C. Wilson, W, H. Cundy, 
Mrs. E. P. Chapin, Mrs. E. T. Dole, Mrs. Geo. Ripley, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Martha Leach, Dr. J. C. 
Leitch, Mrs. W. A. Allen, Mrs. G. A. Higgins, 
Elizabeth Allen, Mrs. M. S. McCurdy, Mrs. Alfred 
H. Hall, Mrs. W. Holden, Mrs. J. H. Playdon, Mrs. 
Frank H. Hardy, Rev. J. Edgar Park, Miss S. Kit- 
tredge, Dr. W. J. Sullivan, Mrs. J. H. James, Dr. 
C. H. Partridge, John Wurtzbacher, S. W. Abbott, 
Mrs. S. G. Sargent, Mrs. Anna L. George, Miss Sarah 
Sawyer, Mrs. M. J. Norris, Mrs. J. R. Marble, T. 
Harry Sylvester, Miss Mary Gaskill, Mrs. F. A. 
Gaskill, Hamilton Mayo, Miss E. L. Pitts, C. H. 
Rice, Shirley Whitney, Mrs. A. L. Walker, Mrs. 
E. P. Miller, Dr. O. L. Bradford, W. A. Fairbanks, 
C. M. Parker, F. C. Nichols, Miss E. Goodrich, Dr. 
A. E. Perkins, Mrs. E. F. Moody, Mrs. H. H. Stod- 
dard, C. W. Hatch, Lucy B. Hall, M.D., Mrs. Helen 
W. Brown, Mrs. E. H. Hall, Miss Olive A Prescott, 
John D. Cobb, H. A. Hutchinson, P.M., Winthrop 
Magee, Mrs. H. B. Clewley, L. O. Dennison, Mrs. 
C. F. Glover, Mrs. E. H. Byington, A. Brackett & 
Son, Asa C. Jewett, Mrs. E. S. Small, S. W. Scott, 
M.D., H. S. Robinson, Mrs. H. S. Robinson, Miss 
Minnie Cheever, Miss Agnes Park, Prof. J. W. 
Platiner, Prof. W. K. Arnold, Mrs. Edwin Brooks, 
Frank E. Gleason, Anderson & Bowman, Frank H. 
Messer, J. E. Pittman, Buchann & Francis, Miss 
Gertrude H. Averill, Miss Alice Jaquith, Mrs. E J. 
Barnard, Mrs. Benj. Brown, J. W. Berry, Rev. F. R. 
Shipman, J. C. Sawyer, Geo. F. Nowell, W. A. 
Dennison, Edwin R. Sheak, O. W. Austin, E. C. 


Metcalf, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Mrs. B. K. Symonds, 
John Muse, Miss L. M. Thurston, F. Bartley, Geo. 
W. Atkinson Co., Miss M. E. Seward, H. F. Holt, 
D.D.S., S. D. Spurr, Mrs. M. L. Winship, Mrs Mary 
E. Conant, Rev. D. F. Lee, H. P. Russell, Mrs. E. S. 
Tyler, Mrs. C. M. Comstock, Mrs. Clara S. Loomis, 
Miss Ethel A. Goodwin, Mrs. Wm. T. Van Ostrand, 
Mrs. Nellie Shedd, Mrs. A. Lenfest, Mrs. Fremont 
Kimball, A. W. Dunbar, E. E. Deal, M.D., Luther 
Paul, Miss Abbie Mott, W. M. Stevens, Sprague, 
Breed & Brown Co., Smith Bros., Almy, Bigelow & 
Washburn, Ropes Drug Co., Dr. Louis A. Goddu, 
Geo. A. Gove, Miss Josephine Morin, James Ingram, 
Mrs. Geo. W. Colby, Miss C. C. Olmsted, Mrs. G. G. 
Watts, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Geo. Wakefield, 
Mrs. A. M. Hull, Miss M. E. Dakin, Mrs. E. M. 
Brown, Rev. J. H. Hoffman, Mrs. W. A. Campbell, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Blanchard, Mrs. E. W. White, Mrs. 
J. M. Chase, Mrs. Margaret Gurley, Mrs. C. E. 


Dupar, Mrs. Mary A. Dow, W. C. Forsaith, Mrs. ° 


A. A. Hennesey, Mrs. L. E. Parent, Mrs. E. F. Holt. 
Total, $583.25. 
The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Yearly Meeting by S. W. Smith, $18; Mrs. P. C. L. 
Harris, $7.25; Mrs. Inez Cook, $5.00; E. L. Skillings, 
$2; Solomon C. Cornell, $1.50; H. L. Emery, $1.50; 
F. K. Simonds, $1.24; E. C. Jackson, $1; Mrs. B. M. 
Kingston, $1; Miss E. B. Swan, $1; Miss F. J. 
Skinner, $1; Mrs. Nanette Marks, $1; Anna T. 
Saint, $1; N. E. News Co., $0.75. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Mrs. Laura Law, Abram Brown, Alice G. Clark, 
A. F. Coolidge, J. E. Ayers, J. Alexander, Miss Rena 
Roberts, E. P. Terrell, Mrs. P. J. Duane, Mrs. 
Charles Poor, Mrs. C. A. Phillips, Sub. News Co., 
Martha J. Warner, James Barron, S. L. Hertzog, 
Mrs. L. A. Gates, Eleonore Reid, Edgar Loewi, 
Mrs. M. W. C. Bent, Eau Claire Book Co., Mrs. 
Franklin Couch, Mrs. Ella Fessenden, A. L. Smith. 

All others, $120.70. 

Total, $175.44. 

Sales of publications. $35.21. 

Total, $1,361.28. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for July, 1907. 


MA; Y.,’ * $100; Miss Mary Mitchell, $100; Miss 
Emily V. Lindsley, $100; Mrs. C. H. Meeker, $10; 
A. C. Andrews, $10; Edw. F. Sainsbury, $6; “J. 
G. R.,” $5; Miss Emma C. Campbell, $5; Mrs. 
E. M. Davis, $5; Miss Dorothea L. Turner, $5: 
Mrs. Robert Cochran, $2; Mrs. Sarah F. Searle, $2; 
Mrs. Alice C. Langdell, $2; Mrs. H. L. Hodge, $1; 
Mrs. A. E. Marden, $1. 

Sales of publications, $31.55. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 


city, and town. 
“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Man 
the State. The 


scribers and others throug 

police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

li our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and por ee others 
in various States and Territories. The editors over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not i 1 - nineteen thousand, and 
open ag are her by editors or by their wives 

children. 


sub- 
oston 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts 
heavy paper 35 cts. 
= reek) « paper 25 cts. 
pani paper 10 cts. 
= aper 20 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, 

Some of New York's 400, 
The Strike at Shane's, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


Four Months in New Hampshire 


cloth, large, 70 cts. .. paper 10 cts. 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at price), 
, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Contest 16 cts. each, postage 


Autthegeaghieal Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed: 
- — bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents. 


led. 
abies Boston Public Schools, 

eo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo > 
T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 


$2.00 per 100 


Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
— ea 10 cents; one hundred, 25 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the whole twelve bound to- 


gether, or . 200 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 
Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or ‘oO. 


Humane Training on Treatment of 
the Horse, by . Merwin, 1 
cent each 

Protection of Animais, by ‘Geo. T. Angell 1. 

Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


50 
Angell -50 
The Check. rein, by Geo. T. “Ang ell .60 
The Cruel Over-check Card re sides ) 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (twosides) .30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ; 1.00 
Service of Merc 65 
Band of Mercy by Geo. T. 


Angell 
Fifty- m4 Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, k form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or . a 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue — 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cen 
saeess | of seer Card of akin, large 2 cents, small 
cen 
Candonat Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a@ Articles for the “Bs: and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 ramen . . 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s i 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN be cay" MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 00 
Associate Life 50 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Ghildven’ s 1 00 


members of the pewe named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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